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St. Columbans is the American Headquarters of the 
Society of St. Columban, a Missionary Society of Secular 
Priests, organized especially for the missions of China and 
the Far East. It was founded in 1918 with the approval 
and blessing of Pope Benedict XV. 


On June 5, 1925, His Holiness Pope Pius XI raised it to 
the rank of a Pontifical Society and made it directly re 
sponsible to the Sacred Congregation of Propaganda under 
the Canonical Title ‘“Societas Sancti Columbani pro 


Missionibus apud Sinenses.” 


The Society of St. Columban is incorporated in the United 
States under the laws both of Nebraska and New York, 
where its houses are established. Its Legal Title is THB 
CHINESE MISSION SOCIETY OF ST. COLUMBAN. 
This is the proper title to use in drawing WILLS and 
other legal instruments, 


At the end of 1932 the Society numbered 165 priests and 
248 students. It has two seminaries in the United States 
for training its priests,—a Junior Seminary at Silver Creek, 
N. Y., and a Higher Seminary at St. Columbans, Nebr. 
It has seminaries also in Ireland, Australia, and China. To 
date the Society has been responsible for ordaining 134 
priests, 


The Society of St. Columban conducts extensive missions 
in the Provinces of Hupeh and Kiangsi, China, and in 
the Philippine Islands. Its Procure in the Far East is 
at Shanghai. At present it has 77 priests engaged in various 
branches of missionary activity in foreign aed Since its 
foundation ten of its missionaries have made the Supreme 


Sacrifice. Six of them died in China, 


In fulfillment of the special work entrusted to it by the 
Vicar of Christ, the Society of St. Columban, in addition 
to training its priests, supports them in the Field, builds 
them churches and schools, and maintains their parishes. It 
also supplies means for the support of all other branches 
of the Missionary Apostolate within its jurisdiction. 


This organization of nearly 600 active workers, in- 
cluding priests, sisters, brothers, students, lay auxiliaries, 
native teachers and catechists, depends entirely on charity 


‘for its support. Without the DONATIONS OF OUR 
‘FRIENDS SENT US DIRECTLY THROUGH THE 


MAILS we could accomplish nothing. All donations big 
or little are appreciated and receive a personal acknowl- 
edgment. 


All Benefactors share in 2,500 Masses offered for them 
by the Priests of the Society during each year in ‘per- 
petuity. They are remembered in special community 
prayers offered for their welfare in all our houses, and 
they share as well in the prayers and sacrifices of the whole 
Society and particularly in the Apostolic Benediction 
granted by our Holy Father. 





HIS HOLINESS POPE PIUS XI 


. 


GRANTS THE 
APOSTOLIC BENEDICTION 
TO EACH BENEFACTOR 

OF THE 

SOCIETY OF ST. COLUMBAN 


Correspondence may be addressed, and checks made payable, to 


VERY REV. E. J. McCARTHY, Superior 
ST. COLUMBANS NEBRASKA 
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EUCHARISTIC CONGRESS TRAVEL BUREAU, { 
St. Columbans, Nebr. 
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Please send me full descriptive booklet and rates for 

St. Columban’s Pilgrimage on the S. S. “Dresden” to 

| the Dublin Eucharistic Congress. 
’ 
t 
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a menutE Now .. May Mean much 
For Your Future Comfort and Pleasure 


The Fathers of the Society of St. Columban, St. Colum- 
ban’s Nebr., whose Irish headquarters is at Navan (near 
Dublin), have long looked forward to the organizing of 
a large and representative Pilgrimage as their contribu- 
tion to the success: of the Thirty-First International 
Eucharistic Congress to be held in Ireland’s. Capital 
next June. 


The fine transatlantic liner S.S. “Dresden” of 
the North German Lloyd is reserved to convey 


JUNE 1932 our Pilgrims, and will act as their floating 


hotel in Dublin Bay during the memorable 





SS. “DRESDEN” . Congress days. 
To DUBLIN His Grace, Most Rev. Archbishop Beckman, 
espa. will personally lead the Pilgrimage. 


Security. Comfort. 
Three classes are provided on board, so that 
even those with very moderate means can 


ST. COLUMBAN’'S share in this fine opportunity. 
PILGRIMAGE 


Kindly cut out and mail today the coupon 
on top of this page. We will also be glad to 
send full information to friends whose names 
you send us as likely to be with you on the 
trip. 


ST. COLUMBAN’S PILGRIMAGE 


St. Columbans Nebraska 





St. Columban’s, Neb. : 
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aS The Name Above All Namese 


By the Rev. JOHN HENEGHAN, 


ce feast of the Holy 

Name in the beginning 
of the year sums up all our 
Saviour is to us. His birth opens the date of our 
epoch, and begins a new history for mankind. A 
name summarizes a life; a name calls up faces, 
places, deeds of long ago, suggests turns of char- 
acter or some outstanding quality of a friend. 
Men are ranged around some cause personated 
by a hero; a name can call up all the heroism, 
suffering and idealism of a people. 

The Jews of old dared not speak the name of 
God aloud—Jehovah inspired all with awe and 
fear. The ancient world, “feeling after Him,” 
got hints of Him, and called God names which 
signified His majesty and power. It remained for 
the new dispensation to call God by His appropri- 
ate Name, by a Name signifying love. For us 
there is something unspeakably sweet in the 
Scripture phrase that God knows each of us by 
our name, something that brings Him nearer in 
delightful intimacy. “He shall be called Jesus, 
for He shall save His people from their sins.”’ 


as 


ee Holy Name has come to us from the coun- 
cil of the Trinity. It was first spoken by the 
angel to Mary, and It was the title of His king- 
ship nailed upon His cross. For the Christian It 
stands for everything that makes life worth living 
—for hope, for pardon, for pity, for immortality. 
When we repeat that Name, we call up One who 
is gentle, merciful, patient, loving; One who faced 
ignominy, indignities and death, that we might be 
saved; One who is the All-holy Omnipotent God. 
Though man’s heart yearned for God to reveal 


Himself, and though his needs cried out for a. 


Deliverer, it is only Infinite Love Who could bend 
over the sick bed of humanity with such an all- 
embracing pity for our sorrow. It is only Jesus 
Who cquld give Jesus to the World. 

“Jesus Christ yesterday, and today, and the 
same for ever’—here is the rallying cry of Chris- 
tian souls. “Jesus” sums up all He is, our Re- 
deemer, our Sanctifier; and the human lips now 
dare to call God by His sweetest, tenderest Name. 
By It the Church prays; by It we obtain victories 
over temptation; by It the saints triumph; by It 
souls are converted; in It sacraments are admin- 
istered. It is a Name to be honored in heaven, 
on earth and under the earth. “We know Thee 
who Thou art, the Holy One of God,” cried out 
the evil spirit. The Name of Jesus stands for 


“the breaking of bonds and the opening of doors. 


It is the Name Of a Conqueror, the Name of our 
Divine Physician who comes with healing in His 
hands, of the Good Shepherd who gives His life 
for His sheep. 





Missionary of St. Columban, 
Manila, P. I. 


What a change that Name 
has brought into the world! 
It was taken up in humilia- 
tion at His circumcision, and was familiar to the 
village folk of Nazareth. The blind, the lame, 
the unwanted sick, the souls that had lost hope, 
heard it with fluttering heart-beats; the leper 
crawled from his hut when he heard that Jesus 
was passing by, knowing that there was One who 
would. have pity and would heal. 

There is a wonderful picture in the Gospels of 
the man from whom the evil Spirit was expelled, 


“sitting at His feet, clothed, and in his right — 


mind”’—breathless after his delivery from the 
nightmare of his soul, and now without words. 
How he must have fawned upon Our Lord, and 
followed Him with his eyes, only able to say 
“Jesus, Saviour!” This is a picture, too, of 
humanity now freed from the power of Satan, at 
the feet of Jesus, clothed in sacramental robes and 
calling upon God by this Name of Love. 


a 


[* that Name the apostles went forth eagerly 

to preach the Kingdom, “before gentiles and 
kings and the children of Israel.” The Magi from 
the pagan land were the first to acknowledge His 
Kingship—forerunners of the souls who are yet 
to come to His feet out of the mysterious East. 

His Name was whispered in adoration in the 
catacombs, and gave strength to the huddled 
Christians as they waited in the Roman circus 
for the beasts. It is the Name that thrills today 
as in the first days, and is crooned by the mother 
over the cradle as the greatest treasure she can 
bequeath her child. It is the refuge for the temp- 
tations of youth, it is the stay of middle age, the 
antidote to weariness, the sheet anchor of souls 
in agony, the hope of immortality for the dying. 
It was nailed on the cross in derision—the strang- 
est throne from which a king ever ruled but now 
the place of healing for the world. 


es 


O write one’s name in the soul of a child is a 

human and high ambition; but it is a greater 
thing to write the Name of Jesus there. No great 
one of this earth was ever loved or hated down 
the ages as Jesus has been loved and hated by 
friend and foe. His Name is a flag around which 
the battle rages fiercest. LToday He has enemies 
who would destroy His Power, and blot out His 
Name from the hearts of men; and, thank God, 
He has His friends who would die for It, and 
write It across the heavens for the whole world 
to worship and adore. 
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Mercy 


By the 
Rev. MicuHaeEt Moran 





Father Michael Moran 


Release of the Two (aptive Chinese Children Who Befriended Father Tierney in 


His Last Illness in the Communists’ Prison 


AST February, in far-off Kiangsi, a missionary lay 

dying, a prisoner of the Reds. He was Father Tierney, 

Superior of St. Columban’s Missions, Kienchang, and he 
had been in captivity since November 14, 1930. 

His death-bed was a lonely one. But he was not entirely 
friendless. His fellow-prisoners, Chinese pagans all—except 
one—stood in sympathy around the planks on which he lay, 
covered by a couple of dirty blankets. Even the bandits 
showed some pity for him. They brought in a Chinese doc- 
tor who saw him six or seven times. 


Two Children 

But the greatest sympathy was shown to the dying priest 
by two children, They were two little girls who had been 
captured and taken from their homes at Christmas. One, 
aged twelve, was a Catholic, the only Catholic of all the 
Chinese prisoners. The other, a little pagan child, was nine 
years old. They had been carried off by the communists 
and thrust into the prison that already housed Father Tier- 
ney and many others. 

The missionary soon made friends with the children and 
they became very much attached to him. “They were with 
him all the time and did everything they could to help him,” 
wrote Father Moran. “Being so young and incapable of 
making their way home of themselves, they were allowed a 


good deal of freedom. They could go over to the little town, 
a few li away, for instance. In this they were of special 
service to Father Tierney. We had sent him some money 
and while this lasted, the children would go down to the 
market every morning to buy him some food. This they 
would cook for him on their return to the hut where he was 
kept. 

“They attended him the whole day long. They washed 
his clothes and did all his messages as well as they could. 
They were very happy in busying themselves thus, scarcely 
realizing that their own lives were in the balance, too. They 
must have consoled Father Tierney a great deal. 

“When he fell seriously ill, they became down-hearted and 
when he died, they cried bitterly.” 

When the Reds finally surrendered Father Tierney’s re- 
mains to an envoy from the mission, they told him that the 
two little girls were crying for their friend every day, 
though it was then four weeks after his death. 

A pagan woman, who was released and brought valuable 
information to the mission, said that when she was leaving 
the prison, she asked the children if they were not coming 
home, too. They began to weep and said that they wanted 
to go home, but that there was no one to pay ransom for 
them. 


Father Moran wrote on March 30: “I would give a great 
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deal to get both of these little ones out 
alive, for their own sakes and for Fa- 
ther Tierney’s. I am sure that it would 
make him glad to know that we had 
done this kindness to those who, in a 
plight similar to his own, had been 
kind to him in his last moments. 


Ransom of Prayer 


“But it will be very hard to accom- 
plish. However, God is good. Colum 
could get the prayers of his little ones 
and they would surely help.” 

We printed Father Moran’s request 
in our June issue. Catholic newspapers 
published the story of the two little 


angels of mercy, one still a pagan, who 


had befriended a sick priest in prison. 
Prayers were offered up in many a 
peaceful school, in many a quiet home, 
for the two children, who seemed in 
such a hopeless plight in the hill-coun- 
try of Kiangsi. 

The months passed and amid all the 
conflicts and woes of China, the two 
little ones were apparently lost. But 
the prayers that aided those two other 


Chinese girls of Hwan Ja San, the 


heroines who refused to reveal Fa- 
ther Maguire’s place of concealment, 
were effective, too, to aid the child- 
friends of Father Tierney. Nor can 
his own prayers have been lacking. 


Free! 


The two children are free and safe 
at home! The good news comes in a 
letter from Father Moran, who writes 
as follows: 


SAW your appeal to your readers 

on behalf of the two little girls who 
helped Father Tierney in his captivity. 
I heard, too, of the generous response 
to that appeal and I felt sure that with 
such fervent prayers rising to heaven, 
pleading their cause before God, these 
two girls would suffer no harm. I was 
not disappointed. I knew that I would 
not be. The two little girls are now 
free and back home with their folks. 


Angels of Mercy 


Ever since I wrote to you asking for 
prayers, these two Chinese girls, who 
were rngels of mercy to Father Tier- 
ney, have been constantly before my 
mind and I have tried all along to keep 
in touch with them. That was, and 
still is, a very difficult task, for it is 
impossible for anyone to go in search 
of them or to make personal investiga- 
tions. The danger is too great, so for 
the present I must be content with 
what news casual travelers bring me. 


Anxious Days 


I had instructed many of my friends 
both here and in the country to keep 
on the alert for rumors and immedi- 
ately bring me word. There were long 
intervals with no word of any kind; 
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Still Captive 








Father Hugh F. Sands 


Father Sands, captured by reds on 
August 16, 1931, is still a prisoner. He 
is being held at the Red Lake, sur- 
rounded by communists. Pray for him 
and for Father Turk, O.F.M., and 
Father Lazzeri, O. F.M., his fellow- 
prisoners. 


then a released captive would bring 
the news that the two girls were still 
living and well. There were times, 
too, when a disconcerting report would 
come, saying that the bandits had 
moved farther into the mountains, 
taking the youthful captives with them. 


Glad Tidings 


It was about mid-September that the 
word came of their release. I doubted 
the report at first, but further investi- 
gation seemed to confirm it. Then a 
few days later, a Catholic coming 
from near that district cleared up all 
misgivings. He himself had not seen 
the girls, but he had the news of their 
release from a reliable witness. More- 
over, the circumstances of the release 
were so extraordinary—so unlike any- 
thing the bandits had ever done be- 
fore—that it was being talked about 
by the people everywhere around the 
locality. 


An Answer to Prayer 


You can imagine my delight when I 
heard this news; and now it is my 
privilege to share my happiness with 
Colum and his friends. The release 
depended so much on them, for only 
prayer could have brought it about. I 
thought of sending you word imme- 
diately, but I had hopes of getting in 
touch with the children personally and 
thus have an opportunity to send you 
a fuller and more interesting account. 
I still entertain that hope, but owing 
to the unsettled conditions of the dis- 
trict, I may not be able to have it real- 
ized for some time. 


fefarEast 


That Father Tierney’s little friends 
are free and back with their people is 
certain. There are several who have 
seen them and who described their 
release. From many different sources 
I have picked up some interesting facts 
that your readers may like to know. 


FTER Father Tierney’s death the | 

bandits remained on the moun- 
tain, holding captive all their prison- 
ers for whom money had not been 
paid. Amongst these were our two lit- 
tle friends. 

Later the bandits, hearing that the 
Government troops were planning a 
drive against them, retreated fifty 
miles farther into the mountains. They 
had still many unransomed prisoners 
whom they couldn’t take with them. 
Prisoners were troublesome, they de- 
cided, in the event of an attack, and 
besides there was nothing to be gained 
by holding them longer. The usual 
fate of captives in such circumstances 
is tragic. Their heads come off, the 
bandits march on, and that is all. I 
don’t know how many were killed on 
this occasion, but very likely the num- 
ber was great. Two, however, were 
spared—thanks to God and to their 
friends who prayed for them. These 
two were Father Tierney’s little 
friends. 


Home Again 


When the girls came before the 
bandit captain, he ruled that they 
should not be harmed but should be 
sent back to their homes. On hearing 
that their homes were many miles 
across the mountains, he summoned 
four of his men and sent them as a 
body-guard with the children. They 
arrived home early in September, their 
hearts filled with thanks to God for 
His benign protection over them dur- 
ing their long, lonely months of cap- 
tivity. 


Indebtedness 


There my story ends. But when 
peace prevails there will be no diffi- 
culty in having the children come 
down here, where I can meet them and 
get further details of Father Tierney’s 
last days on earth. I will explain to 
them, too, how much they themselves 
owe to Colum and his friends across 
the sea. Many a time during their cap- 
tivity, I have shown Colum’s pages to 
the school children here, telling them 
all that has been done by prayers and 
pennies to help these two little Chinese 
girls. They were much impressed by 
such kindness. Poor tots!—they see 
but little genuine charity in China, but 
then what can one expect? China is a 
pagan country and that makes a dif- 
ference. In fact, it makes all the dif- 
ference between God and all that isn’t 
God. 


January, 1932 


His Holiness the Pope inaugurating Vatican City Radio Station HVJ, Feb. 12, 1931 | 
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ILESTONES of 1931 


What the Past Year Has Given to the Missionary Annals of the Church 


MISSIONARY retrospect of 
1931, written almost within ear- 
shot of the bells of Christmas, must be 
a near-sighted one. We present ours 
not as a complete survey or an accur- 
ate evaluation, but as a backward 
glance that will take in some, at least, 
of the history that this generation is 
making. 
Special attention is paid to events 
connected with the Far East and the 
United States. 


January 


In Rome, His Excellency Arch- 
bishop Celso Costantini, Delegate 
Apostolic to China, newly arrived 
from Pekin, gave an interview (Fides) 
in which he appealed for fairness in 
speaking and thinking of China. He 
deplored the false impressions created 
by undue emphasis on the acts of vio- 
lence that are inevitable during peri- 
ods of revolution. 

In China the Nanking Government 
began a vigorous campaign against 
Reds and bandits. 

In Washington, D. C., His Excel- 
lency Archbishop O’Doherty of Ma- 
nila, P. I., declared that the two great 


problems of the Church in the Phil- 
ippines are the lack of priests and the 
neutral schools. In the Archdiocese of 
Manila there are about forty parishes 
without priests. 

In Italy the sixth centenary of 
Blessed Odoric, great Franciscan mis- 
sionary and explorer in fourteenth- 
century Asia, was celebrated in Porde- 
none, his birthplace. 


February 


On February 12, the ninth anni- 
versary of his coronation, His Holi- 
ness Pope Pius XI, inaugurating the 
Vatican radio station HVJ, delivered 
an epoch-making address which was 
broadcast literally all over the earth. 
Prominent in the address were the 
messages to the missionaries and to 
unbelievers and those outside the Fold. 
To missionaries His Holiness said: 
“Now our words go out to you, Our 
most dear sons and daughters of 
Christ, who in the mission fields of 
the world are laboring in prayer to 
propagate the holy Faith of Christ and 
to spread His kingdom. . . We salute 
you, gallant soldiers of Christ!” 

The Pope’s address was heard in 


practically all the mission countries. 

His Excellency Archbishop Mooney, 
native of Maryland, ordained for 
Cleveland, O., and Apostolic Delegate 
to India since 1926, was appointed 
Apostolic Delegate to Japan. 

Unofficial statistics are published by 
the Fides Service showing that in 1930 
84 priests, 4 Brothers-and 54 Sisters, 
a total of 142, went from the United 
States to the missions. Canada gave 
55 priests, Brothers and students and 
63 Sisters. 

A. statue of Father Junipero Serra, 
O. F. M., pioneer missionary in Cali- 
fornia, was unveiled in the Statuary 
Hall of the Capitol in Washington, 
D. C., on February 28. 


March 


In Rome, on March 5, His Excel- 
lency Archbishop Costantini, Apos- 
tolic Delegate to China, delivered an 
analytical address on the position of 
the Church in China. He explained 
and emphasized the importance of the 
present Chinese crisis, social and cul- 
tural. “It is for us to redouble our 
zeal. The present moment is probably 
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the most interesting and valuable that 
history has kept for us.” 

In India the Nationalist leader Ma- 
hatma Gandhi signed a truce with the 
British Viceroy, on March 4. 

In Japan a unique motion picture, 
The Martyrs of Nagasaki, attracted 
large audiences. It depicted the suffer- 
ings and deaths of twenty-six native 
Japanese martyrs, crucified in 1597, 
beatified in 1841. A Japanese Catholic 
sponsored the production as an apos- 

tolic venture. 

In Honolulu Brother Joseph Dutton 
died on March 26, aged 87. He was 
an American, a Civil War veteran. At 
the age of 40 he became a Catholic. 
In 1886 he went to Molokai to nurse 
Father Damien, apostle of the lepers, 
who was then ill. Brother Joseph 
stayed on in the service of the Molokai 
lepers until his last illness. 

The bi-centennial of the founding 
of the three first missions in Texas 
and of the city of San Antonio was 
celebrated with religious and civil 
ceremonial. 


April 


In Rome, on April 24, His Holiness 
the Pope dedicated the new Urban 
College of Propaganda, built on the 
-Janiculum Hill. His Eminence Car- 
dinal Mundelein, through whom the 
building was financed, attended. The 
College of Propaganda was founded 
in 1627 as the central training house 
for missionary priests of all countries. 


Meeting in Rome, on April 14, the — 


Superior Council of the Pontifical So- 
ciety for the Propagation of the Faith 
announced only a slight decrease in its 
receipts of money gifts for the mis- 
sions during 1930. The contribution 
from the United States after deduct- 
ing expenses, was $1,251,479.44. 

From the Apostolic Delegation in 
Pekin came. statistics showing the 
progress of the Church in China. The 
number of Cathdlics rose from 2,472,- 
619 in June, 1929 to 2,490,392 in June, 
1930, showing a gain of 17,773. Con- 
verts during the year totaled 50,109 as 
against 47,637 for the preceding year. 
Losses by emigration and death made 
the total gain smaller than the num- 
ber of converts. There was an in- 
crease of 81 foreign missionaries and 
of 75 Chinese priests during the year. 
Chinese seminarians increased by 346. 

The Official Catholic Directory was 
issued, giving the Catholic population 
of the United States in 1930 as 20,- 
092,583, This showed an increase of 
only 13,381 over 1929, though converts 
reported in 1930 numbered 39,528. 

On April 14 King Alfonso XIII left 
Madrid and the Spanish monarchy 
fell, A provisional government took- 
control, with apparent intentions to 
establish a republic and to change the 
existing relations between the Church 


and State. Far-reaching consequences 
for Spanish missions seemed probable. 


‘ May 


On May 15 was celebrated in Rome 
and throughdut the world the fortieth 
anniversary of the Encyclical Rerum 
Novarum, written by Pope Leo XIII 
on the problems of capital and labor. 
Pope Pius XI issued an Encyclical, 
Quadragesimo Anno, to mark the an- 
niversary. 

In Spain incendiary riots, attacking 
the Church and religious institutions, 
began on May 11 in Madrid and 
spread to other cities. Anti-clerical 
agitation seemed to presage legal per- 
secution of religious orders. 

In Indo-China the slaying of a na- 
tive priest and five Catholics revealed 
the existence of virulent communism. 
In China the campaign against Reds 
and bandits continued, though the ac- 
tivities of the Nanking forces were 
hampered by the split with Canton. 
North China remained peaceful and 
orderly. ~ 

A National Convention assembled at 
Nanking, China, on May 5 to draft a 
Constitution. Among the 275 dele- 
gates there were two Catholics. One 
of these, Mr. Liou, was responsible 
for preserving the guarantee of non- 
interference by the State in the re- 
ligion of children. The Convention 
gave renewed support to General 
Chiang Kai-shek, Kuomintang leader 
and actual President of the Nanking 
government. 

The Convention denounced the ac- 
tivities of the Third International, the 
Soviet propagandist organization. 

On the eve of the Convention the 
Nanking government announced that 
extraterritoriality would cease on Jan- 
uary 1, 1932. Extra’lity, as it is popu- 
larly called, is the system that gives 
foreign powers areas in Chinese cities 
over which the Chinese have no juris- 
diction. 

Meanwhile a group hostile to the 
Nanking government established head- 
quarters in Canton. Among the lead- 
ers of this group were Sun Foh, son 
of Dr. Sun Yat-sen, founder of the 
Chinese Republic, and Eugene Chen, 
former secretary.to Dr. Sun, and a 
prominent figure in the Southern ex- 
pedition of 1926. 

On May 22, by the authority of the 
Most Rev. Edmund F. Gibbons, Bishop 
of Albany, the first session was held 
of the process of beatification of Cath- 
erine or Kateri, Tekakwitha, the 
saintly Indian girl known as the Lily 
of the Mohawk (1656-1680). 


June 


On June 1 His Excellency Arch- 
bishop Costantini, Delegate Apostolic 
to China, arrived in New York, on his 
return. from Rome to Pekin. The 
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purpose of his visit to the United 
States was to enlist urgently-needed 
support for the Catholic University of 
Pekin. 

On June 3, in Paris, the Pavilion 
of Catholic Missions was formally 
opened as part of the International 
Colonial Exposition. The Pavilion 
housed one of the finest missionary 
exhibits of our day. a 

The first popular mission year-book, 
entitled L’Année Missionnaire was re- 
ported to be on sale in Paris. This 
almanac is to be an annual produc- 
tion henceforth. Selling for about 30c, 
it has over 650 pages of missionary 
information. 

In China the Nanking government 
pursued its military measures against 
communists and bandits, who had been 
causing dreadful havoc in Kiangsi, 
Fukien, Hupeh and Hunan. 

On June 27, the Catholic University 
of Pekin, conducted by Benedictines © 
from St. Vincent Archabbey, Pa., 
conferred its first degrees (B. A.) on 
a graduating class of eleven, three of 
whom were Chinese priests. 

In the United States, on June 29, 
the Catholic Foreign Mission Society 
of America celebrated the twentieth 
anniversary of its foundation, at 
Maryknoll, N. Y. 

On June 29 the Seventh General 
Convention of the Catholic Student’s 
Mission Crusade was opened in Niag- 
ara University, Niagara, N. Y. His 
Excellency Archbishop Costantini 
Apostolic Delegate to China attended 
and addressed the delegates. Two 
Archbishops, seven Bishops, 3006 
priests and religious, and about 1,000 
student delegates were present. The 
Convention, which lasted from June 
29 to July 2, inclusive, was one of the 
most successful in Crusade history. 

On June 30 the newly-appointed 
Apostolic Delegate to India, His Ex- 
cellency Archbishop Kierkels, former 
Superior General of the Congregation 
of the Passion, arrived at Bombay. 


July 

The fifth annual summer course in 
medicine for missionaries opened at 
Georgetown University on July 1 and 
lasted through the month. 

The N. C. W. C. Department of 
Education reported 18,906 ecclesiasti- 
cal students in the United States in 
June, 1930, an increase of more than 
1,500 over the number reported in 
1928. 

A rest house for invalid mission- . 
aries was opened at Vichy, France. 


August 


The Congress of Pax Romana, in- 
ternational Catholic student organiza- 
tion, held at Fribourg, adopted a pro- 
gram of activities in aid of missions. 

The ninth annual Missiology Week 
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was held at Louvain, Belgium, and 
was attended by three hundred mis- 
sionaries and students of missiology. 
The general subject of discussion was 
“The Preservation of the Faith among 
Converts.” 

“Disastrous floods deluged Central 
China. Incalculable damage was done 
and millions were rendered homeless 
and destitute. Inhuman ravages by 
communists aggravated the sufferings 
of the people. Mission authorities 
everywhere: strove to aid the victims. 
His Holiness the Pope donated 250,- 
000 lire (about $12,500) for the relief 
work. 

The Catholic University of Pekin 
was Officially registered with the Chi- 
nese government and full recognition 
was definitely accorded to it on Au- 
gust 23. 

The Working Committee of the In- 
dian National Congress, meeting in 
Bombay, was reported to have passed 
a resolution pledging to minorities a 
form of religious “freedom” that ex- 
pressly excluded freedom to convert. 
me ihe Feast of St. Peter Claver, S. J., 
has been extended to the United States, 
it is announced, and will be celebrated 
on September 9 each year. St. Peter 
Claver is called the Apostle of the Ne- 
groes and is patron of all negro mis- 
sions, 


September 


Foreign mission seminaries in the 


United States re-opened after the sum-’ 


mer vacation with record enrollments. 
A notable increase of vocations was 
reported by religious orders likewise: 


On September 10, a hurricane, fol- 
lowed by a tidal wave, practically 
wiped out Belize, capital of British 
Honduras. Missionary institutions 
suffered heavily, among them St. 
John’s College. Eleven Jesuits (Mis- 
souri Province), attached to the col- 
lege, lost their lives. 


The first Synod of the Church in 
Korea was held from September 13 
to September 26. At the same time 
the centenary of the establishment of 
the first Korean Vicariate was cele- 
brated. In 1831 Korea had 8,000 Cath- 
olics; in 1931 it has over 110,000. 

The flood disaster in China con- 
tinued. 180,000,000 people were re- 
ported to be in dire need. Hundreds 
of thousands perished in the catas- 
trophe, said to be the worst of its 
kind in history. Famine threatened 
many provinces. The Nanking gov- 
ernment bought fifteen million bushels 
of the surplus wheat held by the Fed- 
eral Farm Board of the United States. 

Friction between China and Japan 
in Manchuria developed into virtual 
warfare. 

Gonzaga College was opened in 
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Bishop Ricci, O. F. M., of Laohokow, Hupeh, China, after four months’ 


captivity 
Bishop Ricci and four other Franciscan missionaries, were captured by Reds on 
May 16. Two died, one escaped and the fourth is still held, with Father Sands. 
Bishop Ricci was released on Sept. 9 and is reported to be dying. This photo 


shows him as he reached a mission station, after walking for three days from 
the Red Camp 


Shanghai, China, on September 14, by 
American Jesuits of the California 
Province. 

Chinese were being driven from 
Mexico. 

In Portugal the first National Mis- 
sionary Congress was held. The Car- 
dinal Patriarch of Lisbon presided. 

Mahatma Gandhi, Indian National- 
ist leader, arrived in England to take 


part in a second Round Table Confer- 
ence. (The first, disavowed by Gandhi, 
had ended on January 19.) During the 
year he had made a statement indicat- 
ing that if his party assumed power, 
Christian missionaries would be ex- 
pelled. He corrected this later, saying 
that a native government would prob- 
ably allow missionary work to con- 
tinue, though he, in spite of his ad- 
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miration for Christianity, disapproved 
of missionary methods. 


October 


Floods were reported to be subsid- 
ing in China but acute distress still 
prevailed. 

Intermittent fighting continued be- 
tween Chinese and Japanese troops in 
Manchuria, without any formal decla- 
ration of war. 

The new Regional Seminary for 
South China, recently built in Hong- 
kong, opened on October 15. 

Mission Sunday was celebrated all 
over the world on October 18. A spe- 
cial appeal for mission-aid was pub- 
lished by His Excellency Archbishop 
Salotti, Secretary to the Sacred Con- 
gregation of Propaganda and Presi- 
dent of the Superior Council of the 
Society of the Propagation of the 
Faith. On the eve of Mission Sunday, 
Archbishop Salotti broadcast a mis- 
sionary address over Station HVJ, 
Vatican City. 


November 


) 

It was reported from Malabar, In- 
dia, that in the past year 30 priests 
and 1000 layfolk have left the schis- 
matic Jacobite sect to join the Cath- 
olic Church. In this action they have 
been influenced by the conversion 
(September 1930) of Mar Ivanios and 
Mar Theophilus, Jacobite Archbishop 
and Bishop. 

China and Japan continued hostil- 
ities in Manchuria. 

Unofficial reports showed that the 
United States sent 159 Catholic mis- 
sionaries overseas in 1931, an increase 
of 17 over the number sent in 1930. 
78 priests, 10 Brothers and 71 Sisters 
are the totals for 1931. 

On November 17 the American 
Board of Catholic Missions (home) 
announced that the year’s collection 
for home missions reached the record 
sum of $421,717, representing forty 
per cent of the subscriptions and gen- 
eral donations to the Society for the 
Propagation of the Faith. 

Anti-clerical articles proposed for 
the new Spanish constitution seemed 
likely to result in an exodus of many 
Spanish religious to missions in North, 
Central and South America. The 
Jesuits were to be expelled from the 
new republic, and teaching by priests 
and religious was prohibited. 


December 


Celebrations of the fourth centenary 
of the apparition of Our Lady to an 
Indian convert at Guadalupe, near 
Mexico City, in 1531, reached a climax 
on December 12. 

The incorrupt body of St. Francis 
Xavier, apostle of the Indies, who 
died in 1552, was exposed for venera- 


tion in the Jesuit church, Goa, India. 
The exposition, which began on De- 
cember 3, the saint’s feast, will con- 
tinue to January 3, 1932. 

The Spanish Cortes adopted the 
new constitution including the anti- 
clerical articles. The organization of 
Catholic protests had been prohibited. 


THE YEAR 


During 1931 some seventeen mis- 
sionaries, of whom two were bishops, 
several were Chinese priests and the 
majority foreigners, were held in cape 
tivity by Reds and bandits in China. 


wefan East 


Three died in captivity. Five are still 
prisoners. 

Three Chinese. priests and two for- 
eign missionaries were slain in China. 
One native priest was slain in Indo- 
China. 

During 1931 eighteen new areas— 
independent missions, prefectures and 
vicariates—were erected by the Sacred 
Congregation of Propaganda. 

Three native bishops were appoint- 
ed, one in India and three in China, 
making a total of thirteen native Chi- 
nese bishops appointed during the 
pontificate of Pope Pius XI. 


St. Columbans in 1931 


Our eAnnals for the Year 


January 


The year opened finding some sixty 
of our priests overseas, in three mis- 
sionary areas, Hanyang, China, Kien- 
chang, China, and Manila, P. I. In 
our seminaries there were 210 students. 

Father Tierney, Superior of our 
missions in Kienchang, who had been 
captured by Reds on November 14, 
1930, was still a prisoner. 

St. Columban’s National Pilgrim- 
age to the International Eucharistic 
Congress to be held in Dublin in June, 
1932, was announced. Preliminary ar- 
rangements were made and a ship 
chartered. 

February 

Father Tierney died, a captive of 
communists, on Saturday, February 
28, after three and a half months of 
imprisonment, in Kiangsi, China. 

March 


In Hanyang, China, the foundation 
stone of the new convent of the Sis- 
ters of St. Columban was laid and 
blessed by Bishop Galvin, on March 
27, Feast of the Seven Dolors. 

aa June 

The second General Chapter of the 
Society of St. Columban opened on 
June 8. 

The society completed its thirteenth 
year on June 29. 

July 

Abnormally heavy rains in central 
China caused the Yangtze river to 
burst its dykes, inundating vast stret- 
ches of territory, including most of 
Hanyang Vicariate. 

August 

Father Hugh F. Sands, missionary 
of St. Columban, was captured by 
Reds on August 16, in Chi Wu Tai, 
whither he had gone to celebrate Mass 
for the Catholics on the Feast of the 
Assumption. 

Father Patrick A. Maguire narrow- 
ly escaped capture at Hwan Ja San, 
where two Chinese Catholic girls went 


into captivity rather than give infor- 
mation about him. 

The floods reached disastrous pro- 
portions in Hupeh province. Bishop 
Galvin organized relief work among 
the refugees, with St. Columbans, 
Hanyang, as center. 


Sepiember 


Dreadful distress prevailed among ~ 


flood victims in and around Hanyang. 
Many lives were lost. Missionaries on 
relief work reported as many as one 
hundred Baptisms a day. 

The two Hwan Ja San girls were 
reported free and safe. The release 
was also reported of two children in 
Kiangsi who had been fellow-prison- 
ers with Father Tierney and had 
shown him much sympathy and kind- 
ness. # 

Father Sands was still a prisoner. 

St. Columban’s Seminaries reopened 
with record enrollments. Departures 
for the mission fields were announced 
—fourteen priests to St. Columban’s 
missions in China, one to Manila, P. I. 


October 


Floods still caused distress in Han- 
yang Vicariate. 
still a prisoner. 


November 


Over four thousand Baptisms were 
administered by priests and Sisters in 
Hanyang during the three months of 
flood relief work, it was announced. 

Dr. Cleary arrived in Kienchang, 
taking up duty as Superior, succeed- 
ing Father Tierney. 

Another priest and three. more Sis- 
ters of St. Columban left for China. 


In Rome Father MacPolin, Father — 


Lane and Father Pigott were received 
in special audience by His Holiness 
the Pope. 

December 


Father Sands was still a prisoner. 

Ten young missionaries of St. Co- 
lumban were ordained to the priest- 
hood just before Christmas. 


Father Sands was © 
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By the 


Rey. E. J. McCartuy 
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eA Discussion of the Gold Siodaee 
and What It Has Meant for 


Silver-Producing (ountries 


RDINARY people will be talking 
about Bimetallism in a few 
months from now, much as we talk 
today about commonplace matters like 
depression and taxation. Quite prob- 
ably it will take its place once more 
on party platforms beside tariffs and 
prohibition. The younger generation 
scarcely knows, even from its school 
books, that more than one presidential 
election, directly and indirectly, was 
fought on this theory, but to the older 
generation it recalls the name of Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan and the phrase 
“Free and Unlimited Coinage of Sil- 
ver at the Ratio of Sixteen to One.” 


Gold and silver have been mediums 
of exchange since the beginning of 
history. They are more convenient to 
handle than sheep and oxen or other 
more bulky forms of wealth. These 
metals were made into current coins 
stamped with “the head and _ super- 
scription” of the ruler of the nation. 
They passed from hand to hand in ex- 
change for wealth. But the geograph- 
ical distribution of gold and silver has 
never corresponded exactly with the 
social distribution of human beings. 
Besides, there is more silver in the 
world than gold and it is easier to 
procure. 


The Gold Standard 


As long as human beings bought 
and sold within the confines of their 
own nations, it mattered little which 
metal they used for purposes of ex- 
change, but when commerce with other 
nations began on a large scale it was 
not so easy to adjust relative values. 
Since there was less gold in the world, 
gold became more valuable, but even 
this could. cause no great economic up- 
heaval as long as there was no consid- 
erable volume of international com- 
merce. The gold standard was prac- 
tical enough until the aggregate vol- 
ume of the world’s commerce exceeded 
the aggregate value of the world’s 
commercial gold. The silver standard 
would be just as practical, had it been 
adopted by international agreement as 
soon as the problem of relative values 
became acute in the latter part of the 
last century. But instead the gold 
standard was imposed on the world be- 
cause the strong nations like the Brit- 
ish Empire and the United States were 
gold-producing nations. The short- 
sighted statesmen of the early ’nineties 
like many of the short-sighted states- 
men of today, failed to see that the 
gold-producing countries were also the 
manufacturing countries, while the 
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The Oriental money-changer may not know 

the theory but he knows the practice of 
money-exchange 


silver producing countries were their 
natural customers. They did not fore- 
see the day when the buying power of 
countries that had no gold would be- 
come so crippled that. gold would be 
of no more value to the gold-producing 
countries than idle money is to our 
American banks. 


S FAR back as 1892, that astute 

and farseeing prelate, the late 
Archbishop Walsh of Dublin, sprang 
into international prominence by ad- 
vocating a bimetallic ratio as a safe- 
guard for Irish tenant farmers who 
were then purchasing their land under 
a form of land purchase offered by the 
British Government. It is not easy to 
see at first sight how such a theory 
as Bimetallism could interest Irish 
farmers in those days, yet it is simple 
enough. They were purchasing their 
land from their landlords under a sys- 
tem of forty-nine-year payments. The 
Archbishop pointed out that on ac- 
count of the high trend in gold values 
these farmers might be undertaking an 
obligation to pay a purchase rent 
which, though fair enough at the time, 
might be an insupportable burden to 
their children. Before the Evicted 
Tenants’ Commission, set up by the 
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Liberal Government, he advocated the 
abolition of the gold standard for 
England and the stabilization of the 
world’s currency on the basis of a 
fixed, established ratio between the 
value of gold and silver. In other 
words, he advocated for England the 
very course that it was forced to fol- 
low a few months ago when it aban- 
doned gold as the sole standard unit of 
value, without, however, as yet estab- 
lishing a bimetal ratio. 


“The Cross of Gold” 


As a matter of fact, the Interna- 
tional Monetary Congress, sitting at 
the time in Brussels, subsequently 
adopted the gold standard instead and 
it was confirmed as the domestic stand- 
ard in the United States by the defeat 
of William Jennings Bryan and his 
Democratic party in 1896. The views 
of the Archbishop of Dublin had a 
prominent place in the election cam- 
paign propaganda. International com- 
merce had not then assumed the enor- 
mous proportions of recent times and 
the effects of the single gold unit 
standard, while they were foreseen by 
many, did not touch the average citi- 
zen. 


Versailles, and After 


Then came the war and the Ver- 
sailles Treaty. England and America 
had interests in reparations and war 
debts and, being gold countries, in- 
sisted on the gold standard. In the 
hope, perhaps, of uncovering some of 
its fabulous hoarded gold treasures, 
England imposed the gold standard 
even on India, though it had been a 
silver country commercially for five 
thousand years. It was a short-sighted 
policy, of course, and did far more to 
close the mills of Lancashire than 
Gandhi’s boyeott. The inevitable re- 
sult was a rapid fall in the value of 
silver. The buying power of silver 
countries, India, China, South Amer- 
ica, became crippled, and the manufac- 
' turing nations were glutted with over- 
production. It seriously injured Amer- 
ica’s Oriental trade, for China, one of 
her largest customers in the East, has 
a silver standard. It crippled the buy- 
ing power of South America, among 
our best markets, and it closed the sil- 
ver mines of our western states for the 
reason that silver was no longer worth 
mining; The ratio of value, which in 
the days of William Jennings Bryan 
stood at sixteen fine ounces of silver 
to one fine ounce of gold, fell as low 
as forty to one. (That was roughly 
the ratio when England abolished its 
gold standard last October.) Like any 
other infection in the body physical or 
politic, it produced a fever. It brought 
temporary prosperity to the gold coun- 


tries and did not become an economic 
menace for more than a decade later. 


The Crash 


To add to the disorder, Soviet Rus- 
sia began throwing “monkey wrench- 
es” in the economic machinery of 
other countries by dumping cheap 
commodities wherever she could and 
thereby weakening native industries. 
All this, however, could not in itself 
account for the trade depression in 
the United States as we have it today. 
There were other causes. Gambling 
on margins in the stock market sent 
stock prices high out of all proportion 
to values. It became profitable for 
English investors to buy in America. 
Money was leaving England. The 
Bank of England and English finan- 
ciers had control of a considerable 
amount of American stock. It was in 
their power to disorganize Wall Street 
and prevent British people from in- 
vesting in America. According to the 
financial gossip of the day, they did 
so by suddenly unloading their stock 
on the American market at peak prices. 
Whether this be true or not, the stock 
market began to tumble one day in 
November, 1929, and a panic followed. 

Then came the crisis in our national 
fever of false prosperity, high-power 
salesmanship, advertising and an ab- 
normal demand for luxuries. The first 
effect of the panic was to make people 
retrench in the use of luxuries. This 
in turn crippled that huge section of 
American industry that had grown up 
around the manufacture of luxuries 
since the war. Thousands of bread- 
winners were thrown out of employ- 
ment. It was not merely a difficult 
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economic situation; it was the begin- 
ning of an economic collapse, and now 
people are looking for a remedy. . 


GREAT many things have hap- 

pened in the world to complicate 
the theory of Bimetallism and make 
it less feasible as a stabilization plan 
than when ‘William Jennings Bryan 
made his famous speech on the “Cross 
of Gold.” And many things, too, have 
contributed to make it easier for peo- 
ple to understand. The whole problem 
arises from the simple fact that up to 
recently gold has been the recognized 
international medium of exchange, and 
there is not nearly enough commercial 
gold in the world to meet the needs of 
an enormously increased international 
commerce. The world’s gold available 
for trade is not very considerable, a 
matter of only about ten and a half 


billion dollars worth. This was ade- 


quate enough thirty years ago and 
even up to the war period, as long 
as nations could balance exports 
against imports; but since the war, 
due to larger populations, increased 
means of communication, machinery 
and mass production, the aggregate of 
international commerce has increased 
from less than thirty billion dollars in 


- 1914 to more than seventy billion in 


1929. No matter how exports and im- 
ports were balanced this huge volume 
of commerce required a proportion- 
ately large gold exchange. 


The Stock of Gold 


In the meantime the actual amount 
of gold added to the world’s wealth is 
practically negligible. Over a period 
of thirty years the total gold produc- 
tion of the entire’earth has not ex- 
ceeded ten billion dollars. There is a 
constant demand for gold for works of 
art and other private purposes that 
make it unavailable for commerce. 
Large quantities went to the bottom 
of the sea in submarine warfare. Re- 
cently France recovered five millions 
in gold bullion from a ship in the Bay 
of Biscay. The Lusitania, sunk off 
the south coast of Ireland and not yet 
salvaged, is expected to yield some 
more, but there has been little mining 
and no gold rush since Klondike. Be- 
sides, not every country produces gold. 
It is found in large quantities only in 
the United States, Canada, Mexico, 
Russia and South Africa. England 
staged a war with the Boers in 1900 
to control South African gold, and 
succeeded. 

As a result of the Versailles Treaty 
and the insistence of France, England 
and America on the gold standard for 
the payment of reparations and war 
debts, America and France (the 
former through war debt repayments, 
the latter through German reparations) 
were able to accumulate between them 
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some eight billions of the total ten and 
a half billion dollars worth of the 
world’s commercial gold. When Eng- 
land abolished the gold standard a few 
months ago her gold reserve had 
dwindled to less than a billion. Only 
another billion and a half remained 
for all the other countries of the 
world. These nations simply ran out 
of change. They had plenty of wealth 


but no money to buy, for gold was the. 


only international currency recognized 
by the manufacturing and producing 
nations to cover the excess of exports 
over imports. 

As long as individuals in power 
have enough for themselves, and can 
accumulate more, they care little for 
honest efforts to solve the economic 
problems of others. Suffering means 
nothing to them, except in election 
speeches. They can theorize and write 
books, but statesmanship is frozen 
through hard, frigid selfishness. Be- 
sides, money so entirely absorbs the 
money-men who really rule the nations 
that they have little or no ability for 
. anything else but money-making, ever 
if they had the good will to help their 
fellowmen through any altruistic mo- 
tives. Because they have power with 
but little ability or good will to use it 
properly, the world is drifting more 
and more into a hopeless muddle. In 
the meantime, Bolshevism and discon- 
tent and the spirit of revolution are 
growing out of the muddle. 


Off the Gold Standard 


England’s abandonment of the gold 
standard was a really constructive step 
for the rest of the world, although, 
most likely, British statesmen saw in 
it advantages only for England. No 
sooner had it happened than the silver 
countries, especially India and China, 
began to purchase English-made com- 
modities, and the mills of England 
that had been closed down for three 
years began to work full time. In the 
meantime, the English pound went 
down steadily in value compared with 
the American dollar, until we could 
buy a pound for $3.50 that two months 
before we had to pay $4.80 for. All 
this mattered little to England as long 
as her factories were working and 
India and China and the rest of the 
silver world opened up their markets 
to her again. America was a poor 
enough customer at any time because 
of its tariff laws, and now England 
has raised a tariff wall as high as 
America ever did. 


China 


The United States is quite naturally 
interested in China, for our future 
trade interests lie largely in the Pa- 
cific. But Chinese commerce works on 
a silver standard. It cannot work 
otherwise, for China has no gold and 


. no opportunity of getting it. As long 


as America retains the gold standard 
with no established ratio between gold 
and silver values, China cannot buy 
from America. As a matter of fact, 
she is now buying from England, and 
England is selling and manufacturing, 
while our mills are idle and our citi- 
zens hungry. 

Whether the United States will 
adopt a silver standard or a bimetal 
ratio standard, in view of the trend 
of international commerce, remains to 
be seen. Undoubtedly the politicians 
will air their views on the matter at 
the coming party conventions. There 
is no reason why:-a stabilization of ex- 
change could not be reached through 
an international agreement abandon- 
ing gold as the sole standard unit of 
value and substituting for it a bimetal 
standard. Even without such an agree- 
ment with the United States, silver 
values, being current in the rest of 
the world, would ultimately adjust 
themselves, but that would take many 
years even under the most favorable 
economic conditions. An international 
agreement could stabilize values at 
once. It is a very practical matter for 
the United States, which is one of the 
leading silver-producing countries in 
the world, and one can not help won- 
dering if we would have reached the 
present economic collapse had the six- 
teen to one ratio been adopted in 1896 
for domestic currency, or had the ad- 
vice of the Archbishop of Dublin been 
followed by British financiers. 


OW what has all this to do with 

the missions? Simply this. Over 
in China one hundred-and eighty mil- 
lions of people are dying of famine 
and plague, and over here in the 
United States our government and 
our farmers have wheat and other 
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food commodities rotting for want of 
a market, Since the Chinese people 
have only silver money and the Amer- 
ican people recognize gold only as a 
standard of international exchange, 
and since the gold standard imposed 
on the world by the Versailles Treaty 
has so depreciated the value of silver, 
the starving Chinese people cannot 
readily buy our rotting wheat with 
their silver dollars. They need it but 
they cannot buy it; we don’t need it 
but we cannot sell it. 


The U.S. S. R. 


But the most serious side of the 
question is that countries like China 
that cannot buy wheat and like com- 
modities from America must turn to 
Russia. Last year an abnormal Rus- 
sian wheat production helped to break 
the world’s wheat market, but evidence 
seems to show definitely now that this 
was due merely to an exceptional crop, 
such as comes to every country peri- 
odically, and not the result of the 


’ “Five Year Plan” or any other form 


of Soviet economics. Nevertheless 
gold standard countries were, and are 
now, forcing China to trade with Rus- 
sia and thus strengthening the Bolshe- 
vist menace. Trade relations foster 
political alliances, and communism is 
gradually getting a firm grip on China, 
as our missionaries know only too well. 
Here is a situation—an alliance be- 
tween Russia and China—that our 
present economic system, be it good or 
bad in theory, is in practice fostering, 
to the detriment of humanity. China 
has an immense man power; so has 
Russia. The war in Manchuria is 
more than “a war about a railroad.” 
The leading nations of the East are 
interested, and tremendously sinister 
anti-social and anti-religious forces 
(Concluded on page 23) 


A silhouette study beside a Hangchow street 
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‘The Floods and eA ter 


By the 
Rt. Rev. BisHop GALvin, 
Vicar Apostle of Hanyang 


eA Survey of Three Months of Suffering, Danger and Breathless Relief Work 


T LAST the time has arrived 
when we are enabled to pause for 
a breathing space and to send you a 
more or less comprehensive account of 
the great flood which visited and al- 
most completely inundated our Vicari- 
ate a few months ago. So far neither 
any of my priests nor I have had a 
moment to spare to give you an ade- 
quate description of the conditions un- 
der which we have been laboring 
during all these months. 

Our position was something similar 
to that of the soldier engaged in 
trench warfare, in so far as we re- 
garded ourselves but as an isolated 
unit in a world of chaos. As a conse- 
quence, we were so vitally concerned 
with the obstacles that immediately 
confronted us that we knew far less of 
the general conditions among the mil- 
lions of our fellow flood-sufferers than 
you at home who read the newspapers. 


Taking Stock 


Now that our mission compound is 
dry, that the water has receded from 


our house, and that our priests and 
Sisters are fully organized to adminis- 
ter to the spiritual and material wel- 
fare of our thousands of destitute 
Catholic people, I shall be able to keep 
you informed month by month of what 
we have been doing for these poor 
sufferers, of what we are actually 
doing now, and of what—with God’s 
help and the help of our generous peo- 
ple at home—we hope to be able to do 
in the future. 


IRST of all, I shall endeavor to 

give you a brief general survey of 
conditions in China as a whole. The 
point I would like to stress, first and 
above all, is the colossal magnitude of 
the- damages to life and property 
caused by the flood throughout China. 
Those losses are so enormous that any 
estimate of them by means of figures 
is out of the question. It is sufficient 
to say that, according to a nation- 
wide survey, approximately 180,000,- 
000 flood sufferers are awaiting urgent 
reliefi—in other words, that almost 





The floods at St. Columbans, Hanyang 
.The house in the foreground was the chapel for the seminarians. 


one-half of the total population of 
China has been affected by the floods. 
Seventeen of the eighteen provinces 
of China have been directly affected. 
Three hundred counties, consisting of 
hundreds of cities and thousands of 
acres of farm lands, were completely 
submerged. 


The Immediate Need 


The provinces worst hit by the flood 
were Hupeh, Anhui, and Kiangsu. In 
this province of Hupeh 34 counties, all 
well populated, were under water. 
Anhui had 45 counties submerged, and 
Kiangsu 41. The National Flood Re- 
lief Commission estimates that 10,- 
000,000 people must be assisted over 
a period of six months, or starvation 
on a hugé scale will result. Over one 
million tons of food will be required 
to care for the needy population until 
spring, when the vegetable crop can 
be depended upon to supplement the 
rice. For this relief the people depend 
on various sources, viz., on the funds 
they receive from the Nanking gov- 
ernment, the funds of the Red Cross, 
and the funds of numerous private 
relief bodies like ourselves, who are 
giving them food here in their camps 
and presenting their pitiable plight to 
friends abroad. 


The Wuhan Cities 


So much for a general survey. I 
shall now try to give you an idea of 
the situation we were faced with in 
Hanyang and its sister cities of Han- 
kow and Wuchang, from the advent 
of the flood till the present time. 

All during July the rain fell in tor- 
rents throughout the Yangtze Valley. 
These rains, coupled with the snow 
water coming down from the moun- 
tains of Tibet, caused the river, at this 
point, to rise to the unprecedented 
height of 53% feet above its winter 
level. 

The first of the three cities to fall 
victim to the flood was Hankow. 
When the dykes broke, this wild ava- 
lanche of water swept through the 
city literally carrying all before it. The 
ramshackle bamboo structures of the 
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poorer Chinese were the first to go. 
So sudden was the onrush that a great 
number of the people were still in 
their homes. These little huts were 
tossed to and fro as so much match- 
wood in the water and many of the 
occupants were seen and heard of no 
more. It is said that 5,000 people 
perished by drowning, the first day, in 
the onrush of the waters. 


Tragedy 


Heart-breaking stories are related 
of the catastrophe. Mothers could be 
seen in water up to the neck, holding 
their children high above their heads 
and crying out for help. Everywhere 
hundreds of people were running 
hither and thither through the water 
endeavoring to reach a place of safety. 
‘The bolder spirits amongst them were 
swimming here and there, trying man- 


fully to save whatever they could after 


the wreckage of their little homes, 
while all along the streets the bodies 
of horses, buffaloes and other animals 
floated side by side with human 
corpses. 

In less than a week there was 
scarcely a square inch of dry ground 
in all Hankow. The water was from 
six to twelve feet deep in the greater 
part of the city. Everywhere sampans 
took the place of rickshaws and Han- 
kow was transformed into another 
Venice but without its romance. 

A few days after his disaster, the 
greater part of Wuchang and Han- 
yang met with the same fate. In 
spite of all our efforts, we found it 
impossible to check the’ onrush of the 
water into our house and compound. 
The lake adjoining our mission 
grounds, swelled as it was by the over- 
flow of the Yangtze, quickly mounted 
our eight-foot wall and in a short time 
there was seven feet of water in all 
the rooms of the ground floor and 
twelve feet in the compound outside. 
During those few hours we saved 
whatever we could from the store- 
house and the rooms downstairs, but 
many things were destroyed. The 
small buildings in the compound were 
almost completely submerged and our 
mission house became an island in a 
vast sea of water. This state of things 
prevailed for three long months, from 
July 28 till October 27. 

The congested, ark-like conditions 
under which we were living would 
have been hard enough in any circum- 
stances, but the woe and desolation of 
our poor Catholic people who fled to 
us from every direction made it almost 
unbearable. At the time of their flight 
over 18,000 houses in Hanyang had 
already been inundated and over 80,- 
000 people in this city alone had been 
rendered homeless. In Hankow and 
Wuchang conditions were even worse. 
Yet it was to the hillsides adjoining 


these cities that those homeless, pov- 
erty-stricken country people fled. They 
came—pagans and Catholics—not in 
hundreds but in thousands, in dire dis- 
tress, looking for something to eat. 
All had the same story to tell. Miles 
upon miles of the low-lying land which 
they had been cultivating had been 
converted into one vast lake. Houses 
were everywhere swept away, people 
and cattle drowned and they—the sur- 
vivors—were rendered utterly desti- 
tute. 

Nobody who has lived through those 
first days of the flood can ever forget 
it. They were days of terror and con- 
fusion and -black despair. 


HE hills adjoining Wuchang, 

Hankow and Hanyang were given 
over completely to the starving refu- 
gees. The whole place was dotted with 
thousands of wretched little mat- 
sheds about three feet high. There was 
scarcely a square foot of ground un- 
occupied. In one of these mat-sheds 
each family of refugees lived. This 
diminutive covering was their only 
shelter against the burning sun of 
August, as it is still their only shelter 
against the cold wet wind and rains of 
November. Owing to the awful con- 
gestion and the poverty of these help- 
less people sanitary measures of any 
kind were impossible—with what re- 
sults I shall leave it to yourself to 
imagine. ‘ 


Death’s Harvest 


I simply cannot describe to you the 
scenes of unspeakable squalor, sick- 
ness and desolation that everywhere 
met our eyes as day by day we walked 
through those different camps. On all 
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sides heartbroken people were quietly 
dying of starvation; all were under- 
nourished and suffering from ex- 
posure, and in a short time malaria, 
dysentry, typhoid, cholera and small- 
pox spread like a prairie fire from 
camp to camp and took their terrible 
toll. The infants in arms and the chil- 
dren under four years of age were, of 
course, the first to succumb. 


Relief Work 


My priests, Sisters and virgins did 
splendid work during all this period. 


-Every day from morning till night 


they lived among the refugees, moving 
from camp to camp—or rather from 
one matshed to the one next door— 
distributing medicines to everybody, 
alms to some, administering Extreme 
Unction to dying Christians, and, last 
but not least, baptizing the sick and 
dying pagan babies. 

From the beginning of the flood 
till now, our priests and Sisters have 
attended approximately 102,846 sick 
people. During this time they have 
baptized 4,223 dying pagan babies 
and adults. At the moment of writ- 
ing, this work goes on as intensely as 
ever and we expect it to continue for 
many months to come. 

Our principal seat of operations is 
the Hei San, or Black Hill, situated 
about four miles from here. These 
are 60,000 refugees huddled together 
on that hill. The details of our work 
amongst them I shall inform you of 
next month. At present I have not 
time to do so. I shall also tell you of 
the specific work carried on in our 
four refugee houses in Hanyang, of 
the work of our priests in camps out- 
side of the Hei San, of numerous 





With the refugees - 
Some of the mat tents in which the flood victims lived—and died—in Hanyang 
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other incidents connected with the 
flood, and of the many new problems 
in our Vicariate which the flood and 
its aftermath has created. Please do 
not forget us in the Holy Sacrifice and 
ask our friends at home to remember 
us in their good prayers. 


Mailbag 


Enclosed you will find one dollar, 
renewal of my subscription to your 
charming magazine. I enjoy it so 
thoroughly that I invariably pass my 
stops, when I read THe Far East 
while riding a trolley. N. Y. 

* ok Ok i 


Yes, your covers are good but what 
is between the covers is far, far bet- 
terse NV EAS 

eee 

Just a line to tell you how much we 
appreciate THE Far East and the use 
we make of it in our school. Really, 
I don’t know how we would ever get 
along without it. It is used in our 
Catechism, English and Ethics class- 
es. . . For Religion class we were 
asked to memorize passages from page 
two, and I wish you could hear us re- 
cite them. 

I cannot doubt that all the other 
schools and colleges feel the same way 
about THE Far East as we do. NEsr. 

ek Oe 

We love THe Far East. It is a 
great magazine and we look forward 
to its arrival each month. We would 
be lost if we did not receive it. N. Y. 

ee 

My bank turned “Arab” and “took 
my money for a ride.” I hope this ar- 
rives safely and maybe some day I 
will have a checking account again. 

IL. 
* kk 

Enclosed you will find a postal or- 
der. It’s more than I can afford to 
give. I need a pair of shoes badly, but 
I passed them up. Honest to Pete, I 
could not refuse you! 

in 
x * x 

While some are hard hit around 
here on account of bank failures and 
much distress among the poor, the 
bank didn’t close on any of my money 
—fortunately or unfortunately—but 
the Eagles make such a fuss in my 

pocket that I fear they might make a 
hole in it, so I let them fly. 
sine. Iowa 
eRe 

My little daughter earned some of 
the enclosed donation by washing her 
daddy’s socks and then collecting. 


* * * 


Just when I am ready to go to the 
movies, along comes a letter from 
Father McCarthy—goodbye, movies! 
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fix East 


he ‘Red rat 


By the 
Rev. EpwarpbD ByRNE. 


What Moscow Did in Lichwan 


E have peace again in Kiangsi. 
But what the future will bring 
only God can tell. The parish of Lich- 
wan escaped remarkably well—much 
better than one had reason to expect. 


When the Reds Came 


Before the arrival of the Reds, I 
had hidden the vestments, the chalices, 
and everything else of value that I 
could find, but this precaution did not 
altogether allay my fears for their 
safety. As it happened, the Reds took 
possession of the house where my 
treasures were concealed, but very for- 
tunately they did not find them. My 
own personal belongings, not very 
many indeed, also escaped the eagle 
eye of the soldiers. I had stored them 
away in a little nook, right close to 
the ceiling, and although the Reds 
spent five weeks in the house, they 
failed to find them. 

The Stations of the Cross in the 
church and some other religious ar- 
ticles were broken, but, thank God, the 
main altar was not molested in any 
way. A few doors around the church 
were thrown down, and the locks were 
taken off, and that was all. Every- 
thing considered, I feel that I have 
much to thank God for. 


Red Propaganda 


As might be expected, five weeks of 
Red rule in any district will not be 
productive of good will or peace. 
Every day during the Red régime, the 
people were driven into the church 
where they were forced to listen to 
slanderous speeches from Red leaders 
against the foreigner and his religion. 
They were told that all the priests in 
the district were spies-of a foreign 
government and that their charity to 
the poor was only a mask to conceal 
the real purpose of their presence in 
China. 








NOBODY 


This month’s list (see inside back cover) 
shows nobody helping these burses: 


Holy Name Burse 

St. Columban’s Burse 

St. Eunan’s Burse 

St. Madeleine Sophie Barat’s Burse 
St. Vincent de Paul’s Burse 


Furthermore, the Reds preached that 
the Second Person of the Blessed Trin- 
ity was not God, that the Catholic re- 
ligion was a myth, and that the min- 
isters of that religion were deserving 
of death. They even blamed us for 
such foreign inventions as aeroplanes, 
saying that we were responsible for 
introducing them to China and thereby 
causing the deaths of many “good” 
citizens like themselves! 


The Test 


You can imagine the effect of these 
diabolical speeches on a people the ma- 
jority of whom had not yet grasped 
the full significance of the doctrines 
of the Church. Thank God, the old 
Christians stood firm as rocks, but as 
Lichwan is mostly a young Christian- 
ity, the newly converted Catholics did 
not fare so well. At best, it will take 
some time to undo the harm for which 
the Reds were responsible. 


Return Thanks 


I am told. that seventy Chinese were 
killed, but not one of them was Cath-. 
olic. God surely guarded my little 
flock in time of trial, and to show 
their appreciation, many of the old- 
time Catholics have come to me with 
Masses of Thanksgiving. No later 
than last Sunday we had a well-at- 
tended public Mass of Thanks, at 
which a gratifying number went to 
Holy Communion. 


Our Little Best 


I know that you will remember us in 
your good prayers. The work here at 
Lichwan is an up-hill climb, and from 


year to year the ascent seems to grow 


steeper. But we trust in God to help 
us. We shall keep on doing our little 
best, hoping in the charity of our 
friends back home, never losing con- 
fidence in their prayers, commending 
all to Him Who watches over us and 
Who will take us safely through, 


For the moment, I am kept busy 


with school problems, but by the end 


of the month I hope to make the 
rounds of the missions again. Every 
one of my missions has had a visit 
from the Reds, so in my next letter I 


should have plenty of news for YOu 


‘ 
‘oy 
«iin ke 
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“But this right does not 
exist any longer.” 

“Please! Oh, please! 
You were born to it.” 


Illustration by 
CHARLES F. CHURCH 


ELL, let it be admitted from the beginning that there 
were odd things about him, but, if his popularity was 
great, he deserved all of it by not demanding any. Which, 
certainly, was an important and favorable detail. Odd things ! 
—oh, rather! Mrs. Brizanquet would always allude to him 
as her discovery, but even she would not argue about the 


epithet ! 2 
“Certainly odd! Fancy, I only spotted him at that stamp 
auction sale, forget where. . . . He looked terribly thin and 


his hair didn’t wave as it does now, but would you believe it, 
he was just as well groomed as he is today! Yes, even to 
his tie! Of course, breeding would tell anywhere.” 


Mrs. Brizanquet’s “discovery” could be summed up in a 
sequence of more or less irrelevant questions. So he liked 
stamps? And knew a lot about them? Was a collector? Oh 
—she begged his pardon, she didn’t quite catch his name. 
Oh—, Pr—, Br—, Tr—, no, was he*really a Russian? 
Straight from there?. How terribly interesting! Why, then 
he was a refugee! But she thought all of these were settled 
in England years ago! Anyhow, his English was immacu- 
late! But how very thrilling! Didn’t he think it was such 
a tiresomely exclusive sale? One butted into everybody one 
knew! But how very, very thrilling! The Colonel was so 
interested in Russia and in stamps. ... 


i 


LE REESE LILLIES ARIE IIT EIEN GETS VES BRE SB 





‘RECOGNITION 


Short Story 
by 


E. M. ALMEDINGEN 


Here somebody butted into Mrs. Brizanquet and she left 
him with a challenge: 

“You won’t forget, Mr—, Mr—, oh, anyway .. . Thursday 
afternoons, 149, Eaton Square. We'll be delighted.” 

This might be taken as a beginning of things. Anyway, 
later on all the world referred to him as Mrs. Brizanquet’s 
discovery. 


He did not forget Thursday afternoon. He rang the bell 
at 149, Eaton Square, was duly shown upstairs and made a 
good figure amidst an undeniably distinguished gathering. 
He was just the right height, a bit too slim, his very fair 
hair looked surprisingly tidy, his blue eyes suggested some 
remote, but unforgotten grief. People noticed his immacu- 
late hands, praised his English and took an unobtrusive de- 
light in his manners. He walked into the room and caused 
a stir. He sat down and created an atmosphere. Mrs. 
Brizanquet’s friends were politely impersonal and what 
remarks he did make carried the same quality. But Mrs. 
Brizanquet, chatting and dispensing tea, observed him 
shrewdly. 

(Continued on page 19) 
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REMEMBER GOD’S WORK IN YOUR WILL 


“Tt is a bad will that has not the Name of Our Lord among 
the heirs.’—Cardinal Manning. 


FORM OF BEQUEST 


I hereby give and bequeath to The Chinese Mission 
Society of St. Columban, incorporated under the laws 
of the State of Nebraska, the sum of $....... for the 
purposes of the said Society as specified in the Articles 
of Incorporation. 


We wish our readers everywhere a happy New Year, 
full of blessings. 
a 


Wise Men 


eo clattered over rough paving-stones, har- 

ness jangled and a camel-driver shouted in a for- 
eign tongue. Curious citizens of Bethlehem came to 
their doors to see what was happening. From lamp-lit 
thresholds they watched. 

Through the dusk a strange little cavalcade was pass- 
ing—strange even to eyes that had seen caravans wind- 
ing down the road to Egypt or pushing southwards 
from the far Cities of Bithynia. . . This, moreover, was 
no hour for traveling. Wanderers should have found 
their inns or pitched their tents by now. 

But on the cavalcade passed and the gathering dark- 
ness heightened the mystery of the figures that sat, in 
Oriental state, on the long-limbed camels. Through the 
streets they rode, following no recognized route, yet as 
sure of their way, apparently, as if they were natives. 
They rode with a purpose, like men following a star. 

The people of Bethlehem shook their heads, closed 
their doors and went back to their unfinished meal. It 
was a queer world, they said. You had local herdsmen 
claiming that angels had directed them to the Messias 
—and the Messias proved to be a mere Infant, newly 
born and cradled in the manger of a roadside stable. 
An Infant, whose parents were poor and insignificant 
—just carpenter folk from some upcountry place in 


Galilee. And now this foreign-looking party came rid- .’ 


ing into town. Rumor had it that these were princes 
from heathen land. And they had come to seek the 
Messias! 

Someone had quoted prophecies. Oh, well, these 
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prophecies were not meant to be taken too literally. 
Yes, everybody knew that the Messias would be born 
in Bethlehem. But surely the time would not be now. 
Anyhow, it called for too much faith to acknowledge a 
Child born in a stable as the Messias, the mighty King 
of Whom David was but a shadow. . . The Messias, 
when He would come, would never lead foreigners such 
as these wandering Persians, or whatever they were, to 
worship Him. At least, not until all the people at home 
in Judea and Galilee had found time to avail of His 
presence. No, He would be reasonable. There was 
Persia enough at home. He would be in no hurry about 
summoning the foreigners, if He summoned them at — 
all. He would do things as the Israelites wanted Him 
to do them. He wouldn’t ask them to believe mysteries. 
He wouldn’t start fulfilling prophecies at an awkward 
time like this. He wouldn’t turn public opinion against 
Him by favoring uhcultured shepherds and by being 
seen as a lowly Child: in a poor stable. He wouldn't 
mortify the pride of the race of David by making so 
unimpressive an appearance. And He would never 
really share the privileges of the Chosen People with 
any dark-skinned foreigners like these foolish travelers 
of the dusk. . . So the citizens of Bethlehem spoke as 
they finished their evening meal. Then, dismissing the 
subject, they talked about taxes, and the latest news 
from Herod’s court, and the cost of living. 

But the strange cavalcade had ridden on through the 
cold air, while above it, among a million stars, one star 
shone with a sharp, steady brilliance. On moved the 
camels, passing the inns, passing the silent market- 
place, passing the homes of the wealthy. At the out- 
skirts of the town they halted. (How brightly that star 
was burning now. It was directly overhead, crowning 
the beauty of the winter sky.) 

The foremost rider waited for the two following him 
to come up. They spoke together, consulting. Then 
one dismounted and his tall, cloaked figure moved 
towards a little house by the roadside. . . 

A few moments later three princely strangers, 
Melchior, Gaspar and Baltasar, were kneeling, breath- 
less with adoration, before a Child throned in the arms 
of His silent, ecstatic Mother. And so a dream had 
come true, and a prophecy had been fulfilled, and the 
first of the pagan peoples had come to Christ. 


es 


Xavier 


epee pampered bodies of the proud worldlings and 

selfish pleasure-seekers of four centuries ago— 
and much less than four centuries ago—are dust. But 
in far-away India there lies today, exposed to view and 
veneration, the incorrupt body of a man who died three 
hundred and eighty years ago. He did not spare that 


hardy physique of his, while he lived. He made it bear _ 


him over thousands of miles of land and sea. He 
forced it to endure oppressive climates, discomfort, 
pain. He taxed its strength and spurred it on to ever 
greater efforts, “until sickness mastered it, doing what 
pleasure or peril never succeeded in doing. The end 
came and the keen spirit left the worn-out body, when 
Francis Xavier died of fever, on Sancian Island, off 
the coast of China, in 1552. 

The bodies of the just will rise in glory to join their 
immortal souls, on the Day of the Resurrection. But 
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not from dust will Xavier's body come to meet his soul. 
Miraculously preserved, it rests in the Jesuit Church 
at Goa and there can be seen not the mere skeleton but 
‘the flesh and features of the greatest missionary of. the 
last thousand years. Periodically the shrine encasing 
the. body is opened. The present exposition began on 
December 3 and will finish on January 3. 

St. Francis Xavier’s life was marked by miracles and 
after his death miracles have been wrought through the 
veneration of his relics. Those of us who cannot join 
the throngs of pilgrims to Goa but who are pilgrims 
in will, may expect special favors from God through 
the intercession of St. Francis Xavier during the time 
of the exposition. 

Xavier’s cry was: “Give me souls!” We should 
pray to him for a share in his missionary ardor. We 
should pray, too that he may aid all the missions of the 
Far East in the crises that they are entering or passing 
through. 

es 


The Pope and St. Columbans 


HS Holiness the Pope recently granted the privilege 
of a special audience to three priests of the Society 
of St. Columban, Father MacPolin, Director of the 
missionaries in Hanyang, Father Pigott, Rector of the 
native seminary in Hanyang, and Father Lane, Procura- 
tor General. ; 
The Holy Father commended the work of the So- 
ciety and showed his appreciation of the difficulties and 
' dangers confronting the missionaries in China at pres- 
ent. He once more revealed his love for St. Columban, 
saying that such a patron was a fine inspiration for a 
missionary body. 
2 x 


Maryknoll 


A ONG several notable missionary anniversaries - 


during the past year was one of special interest to 
Catholic Americans. It was the twentieth birthday of 
the Catholic Foreign Mission Society of America, popu- 
larly and beautifully known by the name of its head- 
quarters, Maryknoll. Maryknoll was the first institute 
founded in the United States with the exclusive end 
of sending priests to the foreign missions. Its growth 
and progress have been a proof of God’s blessing, an 
encouragement to its colleagues and an inspiration to 
priests and people at home. 

The Maryknoll Sisters—Foreign Mission Sisters of 
St. Dominic—have shared in the blessings showered 
on their zealous brother-missionaries. Beginning in 
1908, informally, as secretaries and aides, they were 
founded as a religious congregation: in 1920. There 
were thirty-five of them then. Today they number be- 
tween four and five hundred. 


es 


The Rising Tide 


N OUR missionary chronicle of 1931, appearing on 
another page in this issue, some interesting figures 
are given showing the numbers of missionaries sent to 
overseas. missions from the United States in 1930 and 
1931. The total for 1931 shows an increase of 17 over 
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that for the previous year. Brothers and Sisters are 
responsible for the increase. Priests leaving for the 
missions in 1931 were fewer by half-a-dozen or so 
than in the previous year. 

The entrance of new communities into the foreign 
field was a notable feature of missionary life in the 
Church in America last year. The School Sisters of 
St. Francis and the Sisters of St. Francis of the Holy 
Family, of Milwaukee and Dubuque respectively, the 
Central Province of the Ursulines of the Roman Union 
and the Sisters of the Holy Names have sent pioneers 
to found houses in the Far East. The Sisters of St. 
Francis, Millvale, have taken up school work in Porto 
Rico. To Uganda, Africa, went four American Broth- 
ers of the Sacred Heart. Some of these religious be- 


_ long to orders that have already missionary commit- 


ments but whose American foundations have up to now 


_ been unable to share these responsibilities. Others be- 
_long to young congregations whose foreign mission his- 


tory is now beginning. To all we offer our hearty con- 
gratulations. 

It is interesting and inspiring to learn that wherever 
a Mother General or Provincial called for volunteers 
for the missionary venture, far more than the number 
required offered themselves for the arduous work. Four 
School Sisters of St. Francis were called for and sev- 


enty volunteered. This is typical of the missionary 


spirit of all the communities. 
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S°faREast 


Reinforcements for St. Columban’ S- 


Dr. Cleary Succeeds Father Tierney . . 


Very Rev. Patrick Cleary, D. D. 


IFTEEN. more priests for our 

missions in China, one more for 
our work at Malate, Manila, P. I., and 
three more Sisters of St. Columban 
for China: these are the reinforce- 
ments that St. Columbans has sent 
to the missionary legion overseas in 
the last few months. 


Father Tierney’s Successor 


In November Kienchang welcomed 
the new Director of our missions 
there, in the person of Dr. Patrick 
Cleary. Dr. Cleary succeeds the late 


Father Tierney,\who died in captivity 


on February 28, 1931. 

Dr. Cleary was ordained in St. Pat- 
rick’s College, Maynooth, Ireland, in 
1911. After postgraduate studies in 
Maynooth, he received the degree of 
Doctor of Divinity there in 1914. His 
published dissertation was a book on 
the theology of usury. In September, 
1914, he was appointed Professor of 
Moral Theology at Maynooth. Four 
years later he resigned his professor- 
ship to join the newly-founded Chi- 
nese Mission and became a member 
of thefaculty of the Society’s first 
theological seminary, St. Columban’s, 
Dalgan Park, Galway. From 1918 to 
1931 he was stationed at Dalgan Park, 
for most of the time as Rector. The 
years of his rectorship were the years 
of Dalgan’s growth, of its develop- 
ment as something distinctive— 
though all its alumni apply far more 
enthusiastic adjectives than that to it. 





Missions 


The burden that rests on Dr. 
Cleary’s shoulders in Kienchang is no 
light one. He is fortunate in having 
as Vice-Director Father Thomas Quin- 
lan, one of our pioneer missionaries 
in Hanyang. For both and for their 
colleagues we ask the aid of your 
prayers. 


To Hanyang 


To Hanyang as Director goes 
Father Owen MacPolin. Father Mac- 
Polin is no stranger to Bishop Gal- 
vin’s Vicariate. He was one of our 
first band of missionaries who went 
there in 1920, some months after the 
field was allotted to us. In fact, he 
was one of the first of the first. With 
Bishop—then Father — Galvin and 
Father Blowick, he went to China 
ahead of the others to look over the 
ground, choose a location for head- 
quarters and make general prepara- 
tions. 

In 1924 Father MacPolin was ap- 
pointed Procurator General of the So- 
ciety, a seven-year post to which 
Father Edmund Lane, formerly Vice- 
Director in Hanyang, has succeeded. 
Father James O’Rourke, who has been 
in Hanyang Vicariate since 1923, is 
now Vice-Director. 

Father MacPolin, who was ordained 
in 1918, served as army chaplain dur- 
ing the World War. 


Father Kerr 


One of the recent arrivals at Han- 
yang has had particularly close as- 
sociations with THE Far East. Read- 
ers who may have kept—perhaps some 
do keep these diplomatic documents— 
Far East letters of some years back 
dealing with such delicate matters as 
subscription renewals, will find there- 
on the signature of Father Alphonsus 
Kerr. Father Kerr was Business Man- 
ager of the magazine practically from 
the beginning until 1922. To his desk, 
ten or twelve or more years ago, 
came the first subscriptions of experi- 
menting readers who have since be- 
come fast friends of ours and who 
have never missed a copy in all the 
years between. 

Father Kerr sailed from San Fran- 
cisco at the end of October for China 
and his address is now St. Columbans, 
Hanyang. 


To Manila 


Father Heneghan, whose articles— 
usually published on page two—have 
attracted so much attention and 


Father MacPolin Returns to Hanyang 


brought so much comfort and: inspira- 
tion to our readers, is spending his 
first Christmas in the Far East. He 
arrived at Manila in November and 
there, with Fathers Kelly, Lalor and 
Cogan, he is joining in the work -to 
save the faith among the Filipinos. 

Meanwhile, we are glad to say, 
Father Heneghan’s present series of 
articles will continue in THE Far 
East. 

Of the outgoing group, eleven 
priests and three Sisters have been 
assigned to Hanyang Vicariate in 
China and two to our Kienchang mis- 
sions. 

O ALL missionaries, including our 

own, and especially to the new- 
comers, and more especially to newly- 
appointed superiors in the mission 
fields, Catholics at home should give 
a thought and a prayer during these 
festive days, particularly. The celebra- 
tion of Christ’s Birthday is still fresh 
in our memories. This month we 
celebrate feasts closely associated with 
it. The missionaries are trying to 
raise a shelter of faith and love for 
Our Divine Lord in lands where, in 
a very true sense, He is still only a 
newborn Infant. To aid these priests 
and Sisters is to serve Him. 


Rev. Owen MacPolin, M. A. 
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Recognition 
(Continued from page 15) 


“William,” she said to the Colonel. 
“You’d think me mad. ... I am not 
sure. .. . But when that young man 
entered, I suddenly remembered last 
year’s court and nearly stood up and 
dropped a curtsey. Queer, but he 
seems almost too distinguished.” 

“Darned good family, most likely. 
Anyhow, seems to know a lot about 
stamps.” 

“We'll ask him to come again,” de- 
cided Mrs. Brizanquet. 

“What’s his name?” queried her 
husband, and got no reply. 


ROM henceforth he became M. 

Leo. This rang a distinguished 
note. Also provoking. Really speaking, 
nobody could either spell or pro- 
nounce, still less remember, his pa- 
tronymic. 

And as M. Leo, he became extremely 
popular. Despite his habitual reti- 
cence, various personal details soon 
came to light. He rode well, he could 
fence and play bridge, he danced 
beautifully and his philatelic knowl- 
edge excelled that of an amateur. His 
French was faultless and his English 
almost too good. And, a worth-while 
detail this, he never seemed at a loss 
to answer any questions about various 
European Royalties. He would say 
quite casually: 

“Prince Wilhelm of Sweden? Ah 

yes, he married Marie, Grand Duke 
Viadimir’s only daughter in 1910.” 
_ They could draw him out on Russia 
freely enough. On old Russia, mind 
you. M. Leo was really at his best in 
these reminiscences. They came so 
easily and colorfully. He would speak 
about the Court, the vanished splendor, 
the old palaces, the summer villas, sunk 
in their rose gardens. ... Always im- 
personally, detachedly. The personal 
pronoun never entered into his de- 
scriptions. On two occasions only did 
M. Leo shed his reticence. One eve- 
ning, when playing bridge at 149, 
Eaton Square, a diplomat shot a ques- 
tion at him. 

“T suppose you must have had a 
pretty bad time there. And you stayed 
through the very worst, too! Have 
you an idea as to what might happen 
later on?” 

M. Leo was dealing at the moment, 
but, on a sudden, his hands became im- 
mobile. His pale face flushed a little. 

“T am very sorry, sir,” he bowed, 
and went on in his quaintly precise 
English, “I’d much rather not discuss 
either my own experiences or any po- 
litical future.” 

The words, as such, were almost 
clumsy, not to say rude. It seemed 
obvious that momentarily, at least, M. 
Leo was taken off his guard. But his 





Rev. Alphonsus Kerr, M. A. 


Father Kerr is one of THE Far Easvt’s. 


very own. He was Business Manager 
of the magazine during the first four 
years of its existence 


smile had a very- subtle alchemical 
quality ; it disarmed you. The diplomat 
smiled back. 

“Oh quite, quite! I understand! I 
suppose it was all too sickening.” 


M. Leo bowed in acknowledgment 


and resumed his dealing. As soon as 
the rubber was over, Mrs. Brizanquet 
called him to her in the small drawing- 
room. 

“T apologize,” she all but gushed, 
“T think it was perfectly impertinent. 
Why, with people like you, M. Leo, 
certain things have to be taken for 
granted.” 

“My dear lady,” he assured her, “I 
understand it. I mean that there are 
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people who might feel intrigued. You 
see, I hate shamming. And personal 
remarks—” 


She gave him a side look. 


“I am sure you do. As a matter of 
fact, you carry your own credentials. 
. . . Please don’t laugh. I don’t quite 
know how to put it. It’s just there.” 


“I was not going to laugh,” he pro- 
tested, “but of course, some people do 
think I am queer. You see, it’s some- 
thing like a physical impediment; I 
simply cannot be personal in my rem- 
iniscences.” 

“I am sure you can’t, my dear boy,” 
Mrs. Brizanquet slipped into a com- 
fortable maternal attitude. “And 
people who matter don’t want you to.” 


She was right to a certain extent. 
People who mattered did wonder about 
M. Leo for a time. Gradually, how- 
ever, they discovered that he never 
borrowed money, never trespassed on 
his knowledge of them for any ma- 
terial profit to himself, never laid claim 
to any intimate connéction with the 
high and exalted ones of a world with 
which he seemed to have been familiar 
to an almost ridiculous degree. People 
who mattered checked off those several 
points in M. Leo’s favor. 

“He must be somebody and just 
doesn’t want to trade on his vanished 
rank,” said some, and others supported 
them: 

“Does him really credit. And listen, 
did you know that he had an abso- 
lutely hopeless job, as a clerk or some- 
thing, for a whole year after Mrs. 
Brizanquet had discovered him? And 


. lived in a perfectly putrid hole some- 


where off Fulham, too!” 

“Well, all I can say is that if he 
were a fraud, he’d have proved himself 
a sponger long before now.” 


Smiling Through 
Fathers William Casey, Patrick A. Gately, Thomas W. Ellis James J. Vallely, 
Bernard Murtagh, “snapped” as they left St. Columbans for China, Nov. 2, 1931 
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O people who mattered accepted 

him. M. Leo was no sponger. It 
was Mrs. Brizanquet who, genuinely 
anxious to help him on, literally forced 
him to tell her about his means of live- 
lihood. ‘He did so, more than reluct- 
antly. He mentioned his Fulham attic 
with as much nonchalance as though 
it were an address in Hay Hill. Mrs. 
Brizanquet grew aghast at the salary 
he mentioned. She exerted her utmost 
in pulling wires here, there and every- 
where. A nephew of hers, holding a 
big banking position, was written to. 
Within a month Mrs. Brizanquet 
tasted a great triumph. M. Leo was 
found more than passingly good at 
stockbroking knowledge. They gave 
him a job at five guineas a week. He 
moved to South Kensington. 

At the bank they liked him, so the 
nephew told his aunt. ° 

“Of course, most fellows are a bit 
scared of him. His manners—” 

“Are just perfect,” finished Mrs. 
Brizanquet. “My dear Andrew, are 
you so dense as not to see?” 

“What?” queried the young man, 
but his aunt checked herself in time. 
It was one thing to hint the solution to 
her absent-minded husband and quite 
another to divulge it to her terribly 
definite nephew. Poor M. Leo’s: posi- 
tion might be made so embarrassing if 
she were indiscreet. 

Meantime, he continued his un- 
ruffled, tidily patterned routine, halved 
between the bank and the round of his 
social duties. These increased in pro- 
portion to his popularity. Now and 
again he would be invited for a week- 
end in the country and go third-class, 
modestly carrying his shabby fibre 
suitcase in his own hands. He knew 
he could not tip everybody and he re- 
served his tipping funds for the serv- 
ants, rather than porters. 

A duchess, meeting him at Mrs. 
Brizanquet’s fer the second or third 
time, invited him to come down for 
Whitsun. 

“Y’m afraid you won’t and it very 
amusing, as my poor husband is an 


inyalid, but a neighbor of ours -has . 


just married one of your country- 
women. I’m sure you'll enjoy ee 
her. Such a delightful woman... . Let 
me see—her = maiden name ‘was 
Countess Palin. I’m sure you must 
have met her.”... Be 

M. Leo smiled. 

“Oh yes, Your Grace! The name is 
very well known indéed! It’s ex- 
tremely kind of you to ask me down. 
I’m delighted to accept.” Bix * 

At that time, Whitsun was a gas 
way off, but when the time drew near, 
M. Leo, as he wrote to the bank, found 
himself confined to bed with a severe 
cold and, much to his annoyance, as he 
told Mrs. Brizanquet, he had to send 
his apologies to the duchess, 


- noon. . 


IME went on. And lesser clerks at 

M. Leo’s bank were making their 
holiday *plans. He had none to think 
of. The Brizanquets had already in- 
vited him to Scotlend for the twelfth. 
He was sitting at his desk one hot July 
morning when a messenger brought 
him a letter. M. Leo never cheated the 
bank of their time. He laid the letter 
aside unopened and, with a courteous 
word of thanks to the boy, busied him- 
self again in his columns of figures. 

When the lunch hour came, M. Leo 
slit the letter open, read it and his 
clear blue eyes became thoughtful. He 
carefully put the letter into his breast 
pocket, and, rising, made straight for 
the manager’s room. 

The colleagues M. Leo left behind 
him in the outer offices were not of 
Mrs. Brizanquet’s type. They ex- 
changed glances. They grinned. Sur- 
mised. Wandered quite openly: 

“Seen that letter, Thompson? Why, 
it’s the third this week!” 

“Always in the same kind of: en- 
velope. Lucky we did spot it first! 
Wonder what that blinking coronet 
stands for?” 

“So do I! Taken all in all, Thomp- 
son, what do we know about the 
fellow?” 

“Oh, he’s a bag of mysteries all 


right, but quite decent just the same. 
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Why, he once stayed overtime to help 
me with some ’change quotations and 
missed one of his Suen: parties, 


tool? 


“Daresay he’s: white, but—” 

»“Sh-sh, old. man, there he is—” 

M. Lee approached his desk quietly. 
~“T very much regret,” he began, 


putting his papers and books in order, 


“that I have to leave you for the after- 
. ve got some urgent busi- 
ness and the chief has given me leave 
for the day.” 


“Hope it’s pleasant ,business,” ven- 


‘tured the man called Thompson. 


_ And unexpectedly, M. Leo’s face 


‘grew cloudy. Just as though a thin 


streak of mist passed over it. 

“I am afraid it is not,” he replied 
just a little abruptly, wished them 
good-day and was gone. 


ffarEasr 


They looked at: each other and 
whistled softly. 


In the evening, his day’s business, 
whatever it was, completed, M. Leo 
went to dine at Mrs. Brizanquet’s. She 
greeted him with her usual smile. 

“We've got such a splendid surprise 
for you, M. Leo! Why, you’d never 
guess! How stupid of me not to have 
thought of it before. . .” 

“You’re too kind,” he murmured. 

“No, listen. We’ve included two of 
your countrypeople into our party on 
the twelfth! Such a delightful couple, 
Prince and Princess Rebin. My cousin, 
Muriel, met them at Cannes last 
spring. They’re absolutely topping! 
So plucky! He’s taken up something 
in the motor business and she’s a hat 
designer. And I'll say that again, we 
ought to have thought of it ages ago. 
I mean, people of your own kind 
would divert and cheer you up far 
more than we could. But, of course—” 
Mrs. Brizanquet’s plump, powdered 
face flushed slightly—“I do hope you 
won’t be hurt, M. Leo, but until I met 
you, I had not much use for your 
country-people. You won’t take this as 
anything personal, will you? But you 
see, I did meet a few on the Riviera 
and in Italy, and somehow they all 
struck me as sad, futile drifters. . . It 
seemed terrible, but one saw no way 
to help them or to get on with them! 
You know what I mean! But please 
don’t be hurt.” 

M. Leo had listened to her, his com- 
posure as steady as usual, and when 
he answered, his voice rang calm 
enough: 

“What you have said just now, Mrs. 
Brizanquet, makes it easier for me to 
explain,” he coughed slightly and 
gripped his hands together. “I hope 
you don’t imagine I am down on my 
countrypeople. I am not. But I feel 


‘about them exactly as you did. They 


leave me with an impression of sad, 
drifting futility. I don’t blame them, 
but, as you said, there’s no way of 
helping them. I discovered that at the 
beginning. Therefore I’ve kept aloof. 
Of course, it sounds selfish. But I have 
energy and I mean to use it and to 
get on, either in my banking business 
or something else. But I’d much rather 
meet none of them.” 

Mrs. Brizanquet grew thoughtful. 

“T believe I do understand,” she 
said slowly. “I don’t think that invita- 
tion has gone out, so this will be all 
right. No, I don’t think you’re selfish. 
After all, there are so few left of your 
own kind.” 

She deftly stressed the last words, 
but M. Leo did not appear to notice 
the very obvious emphasis. He began 
talking of Epstein instead. 


There was a hot argument about 
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him in the office a few minutes before 
he arrived the next morning. Thomp- 
son and his friend, their heads over an 
opened newspaper, were hot at it. 

“T’m telling you that I was just be- 
hind him when he hailed that taxi in 
Whitehall. Yes, I was hurrying here 
from the Treasury Office. And it was 
past three and the address he gave 
sounded like Balham or Clapham.” 

“Have it your own way,” shrugged 
Thompson, “but the paper says that he 
was at that afternoon reception at 
Lady Napier’s. Shouldn’t think she 
lived in Balham or Clapham. How- 
ever, that’s a detail. You just look at 
this—” 


He pointed to a huge headline. The 


other whistled. 

“Better try and pump him on the 
subject.” 

And M. Leo walked in and the two 
fled to their desks for no obvious 
reason. 

“What news, gentlemen?” 
noticed the opened newspaper. 

One of the two grinned, but Thomp- 
son raised his head. 

“Oh, something that might interest 
you, M. Leo. About a Grand Duke, 
Peter, supposed to have been mur- 
dered. It says he’s still alive.” 

M. Leo scanned the article. His face 
never changed. 

“JT have reasons :to believe that this 
rumor is perfectly unjustified,” he said 
calmly, pushed the paper aside and sat 
down to his work. 


M. Leo 


UT it was far from a quiet day 
for M. Leo. Taciturn, he spoke 

less than usual this morning. Another 
letter came for him just before lunch 
and he thrust it unread into his pocket. 
Yes, M. Leo actually did thrust it. 
There seemed hurry in his movements 
and his pen flew like lightning. At 
lunch-time he went out and was not 
back long after the appointed hour. 
His colleagues grew most sinfully idle, 
speculating as to his prolonged ab- 
sence. The clock struck four, when 
one of the managers came in. 

“T want you to give me that quota- 
tion list from Berner’s.” 

Thompson rose uncomfortably. 

“T’m afraid M. Leo had charge of it. 
I believe he’ll be back in a moment.” 

“Oh, M. Leo,” echoed the manager. 
“T daresay we'll find it all right. He’d 
be sure to leave things in order. I 
suppose you didn’t know. He resigned 
a fortnight ago. Says he’s got a ship- 
ping job in America. Good luck to 
him. A wonderful fellow, really.” 


HILST the two clerks were look- 
ing for a quotation list on M. 
Leo’s ideally tidy desk, a taxi was pull- 
ing up at. the North Side corner of 
Clapham Common. M. Leo put his 
head out and gave some minute in- 


structions to the driver, who nodded, 
got on to his seat again and drove 
down one of the least interesting uni- 
formly-architectured side roads. With- 
in two minutes the taxi pulled up in 
front of an undetached red brick villa, 
its few windows boasting none too 
clean curtains of faded blue cretonne. 
M. Leo got’ out, paid the driver and 
went down the narrow cobbled drive. 
There was no need for him to ring 
the bell. A grey-haired servant woman 
opened the door as soon as he came up. 
M. Leo silently followed her into a 
small and airless sitting-room, sat 
down on a red plush chair, and pulled 
off his immaculate gloves. 

The woman stood at the door. Her 
red eyes and tear-swollen face were 
obvious even in the dim light. 

“T got your note this morning, Mrs. 
Blakeney,” said M. Leo quietly, his 
blue eyes fixed on the faded curtains 
merely to evade the look on her fat, 
tear-stained face. “And I’ve come. 
But, of course, there’s nothing for me 
to do until the doctor comes. You said 
he’d come at five, didn’t you?” 

“So he said, sir,” the old. woman 
replied dully. “The master passed 
away at ten and—” 

“Mrs. Blakeney,” M. Leo spoke very 
gently. “I know, I know. ... But I'd 
much rather be here alone till the 
doctor comes. Would you mind? We'll 
talk together afterwards.” 


It seemed so strange for M. Leo to 
be in the dingy old house, in the air- 
less little room, with its hideous cur- 
tains, its gteen carpet and red plush 
furniture, and to be alone, to expect no 
summons upstairs into another dingy 
airless cubicle... . M. Leo sighed deli- 
cately and moved to the window. 
There, on a little bamboo table lay a 
thick black scrapbook. He fingered it 
listlessly. . . . His eyes scanned those 


Requiescant mm Pace 


Please pray for the repose of the 
souls of: 

Rt. Rev. Msgr. James L. Kearns, 
Anastasia Wiedman, Ella McGrath, 
Mrs. Margaret Brennan, Mrs. Mary 
Creedon, Catherine Hannon, Addie 
Fulwriter, Louise Maher, Catherine 
Borden, Nora A. Kelley, John Gray, 
Patrick Gloster, Frank Bowen, 
Thomas F. Cashman, Frank Galles, 
Dennis Callahan, D. H. Smith, Joseph 
Hutter, 

and all the deceased members and 

benefactors of the Chinese Mission 

Society. 

May their souls, and the souls of 
all the faithful departed, through the 
mercy of God, rest im peace. 

AMEN. 
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tidily pasted-in cuttings from the 
Morning Post, the Daily Telegraph, 
the Sunday papers, a weekly or two. 
Dry formal accounts of dinners, 
luncheons, weddings, dances, after- 
noon receptions. Each cutting carry- 
ing a line thinly marked with red ink. 
“The Duchess of Barnborough came 
and brought M. Leo... .” “Lady Na- 
pier gave a luncheon party at Ber- 
keley. Among those present were... 
and M. Leo.” Telling little marks in 
red ink! Dozens of them. Scores of 
them. 

M. Leo closed the scrapbook with 
something like a sigh and turned back 
to his uncomfortable red plush chair. 
He would see to it that the book was 
destroyed. Nobody had use for it now, 
himself least of all. But he vividly 
remembered the day when the very 
first cutting was pasted in. The old 
man then cried for joy. “Didn’t I 
tell you? Didn’t I tell you?” 


M. Leo grew weary. The clock on 
the ugly mantelpiece struck half-past 
four. And the doctor would not come 
till five. Memories irked on M. Leo, 
yet in the room, at least, he did not 
wish to escape from them. 

Pictures flashed in his mind! Sunny 
golden pictures.... There always 
seemed sun about that palace in Russia, 
now so unbelievably remote. Nay, not 
remote, but vanished. White marble! 
Lilac trees in blossom. ... Rose gar- 
dens awaiting their own flowering to 
come. ... A little boy in a white sailor 
suit running up the path, shouting to 
his English tutor on a flower-wreathed 
verandah. “Mr. Weldon, Mr. Wel- 
don! It is quite all right! I have asked 
Papa and he said yes.” Then another 
little boy, also in a white sailor suit, 
trying to play tennis in the spacious 
cool garden of the Palace... . Always 
together those two little boys, each 
learning from the other, each borrow- 
ing from the other! Growing to- 
gether like twin brothers, loyal, in- 
separable. “Mr. Weldon says we can 
both spend the morning over Papa’s 
stamp collection.” M. Leo sat, remem- 
bering the glories of that collection, 
fit for none but a royal collector. 

And he remembered two little boys, 
growing up, entering the same school, 
preparing for the same career in the 
same regiment. Then the great trouble 
and the terror and the chaos of it, and, 
suddenly inexplicably, almost unwant- 
edly, England and order and peace and 
poverty and that old man upstairs, 
once esteemed tutor to Grand Ducal 
children and now struggling along as 
best he could, aided by the old age 
pension and an allowance from a 
wealthy, remote cousin. A very old 
man, ailing almost to death, alive but 
in his memories of shattered splendor. 


The old man, who asked so little and 











Epitor’s Note: 


“Greater Love Than This—” 


These are actual letters written to missionaries, and others, by an American priest. 
‘ 


“THEY ALSO, SERVE” 


DEAR SISTER: 


I am writing to you to enlist the prayers and | 


sufferings of your little community in a cause that I 
know is very dear to your heart. God has told us 
that His mercies are above all His works, and there- 
fore those who claim the service of the Queen of 
Mercy as their very own, will not hesitate to listen 
to the plea of others who are starving in soul as 
well as in body. 


We read in the papers of famine and flood in 
China, of the marching and counter-marching of un- 
disciplined hordes, or the ever-spreading flame of 
communism that threatens to burn away the fruits of 
hundreds of years of apostolic zeal. We read, I say, 
of all this, and yet how few are the hearts that are 
deeply touched by the knowledge of these things. 
Sufferings and sorrows must need be close to home 
in order to touch the heart of the average man or 
woman. Only such as have a love like unto the 
heart of God which encompasses all His creatures, 


of feeling with the Heart of Jesus the sorrows of all 
mankind, 

Now, Sister, I feel that your little band of souls 
dedicated to suffering and prayer are capable of being 
atuned to the heart of Jesus, are brave enough to sip 
of His Chalice as well as rest at His Banquet-board ; 
and therefore I write to you to beg from them an 
alms of prayer and sacrifice for China and her en- 
slaved and impoverished millions. Never before in 
her long history has there been need of more gallant 
soldiering in her behalf than now. Others have 
sought there material advantages; our soldiers—our 
missionaries—seek there only the extension of the 
Kingdom of God. Enlist your little band in this noble 
cause so dear to the Hearts of Jesus and Mary, the 
work of prayer and sacrifice for missionary persever- 
ance in prayer and sacrifice in the no-man’s land of 
the East. 


Ever in Our Lady’s Service, 


A. Pace. 





only such as love with the Heart of Jesus aré capable 





asked it so earnestly that M. Leo could 
not refuse him. Although M. Leo did 
argue at first: 

“It would be like playing a part. All 
- these things are dead. That rank is 
vanished. .. . 
there ?” 

But the old man insisted, pleaded. 

“Tt won’t be like playing a part. 
You were born to it. You would have 
had that and much more, hadn’t it been 
for the Revolution. Would you be 
obstinate with an old man? I’m asking 
for so little. I merely want to see you 
step into your, right.” 


“But this right doesn’t exist any 


longer.” 

“Never mind. Please! Oh, please! 
I know you can do it. You need not 
practice a part. You were born to it. 
But I want to see you there where 


you belong, where you ought to have - 


belonged all these years. It may be 
nothing but a shallow ambition, but I 
did bring you up for great things, for 
recognition.” 

And even then M. Leo gave but a 
tentative promise. 

“All right. I agree. . . But I can’t 
go out of my way to win Society. If 
a chance were to come, I’d use it.” 

The chance came soon enough, Mrs. 
Brizanquet supplied it. The old man’s 
hands trembled for the joy in him. 

“T don’t like it,” protested M. Leo. 
“Somehow it seems unfair.” 

“Tt is not. It is fair to me,” argued 
the old man. “It is like a breath of 
the past days to hear you talk about 


Besides, what need is | 





them. Are you going to meet Lord 
Tenterden? If you did—” 

“T don’t know yet,” broke in M. 
Leo. 


Two years ago! He scanned these 
two. years, waiting for the doctor in 


~ the hideously furnished room! Two 


years! 

M. Leo scanned the time and some- 
thing within him which might be 
called conscience for want of a better 
word. Well, that past to the old man 
upstairs was like a brilliant shooting 
star. He, M. Leo, might have caught 
it and trampled it underfoot in the 
mud. Instead he held it in his two 
hands, letting the old man enjoy its 
brilliance. Well, it eased his ebbing 
days, lent it color and life. 

Newspaper cuttings were precious. 
But M. Leo’s visits stood above them. 

“Yes, I read that you dined at Ten- 
terden House last night. Why, I re- 
member the Marchioness. She stayed 
at the Palace in 1912. Don’t you re- 
member how you pulled her train and 
were sent to bed without dessert? Pity 
you could not remind her about it!” 

Still M. Leo would argue: 

“All the time I feel as though I were 
almost cheating.” 

He did not feel he had been cheat- 
ing, that day of waiting in the house 
of death. No, he had not cheated. He 
had certainly made use of what splen- 
did chances of observation had been 
his at the beginning. Used them in a 
carefully indirect impersonal way. The 


old man may have been right or 
wrong! Too late in the day to sur- 
mise about this. But he, M. Leo, had 
done what he could for that old, 
broken, ailing tutor of Grand Ducal 
sons. 

And now, of course, things were 
different. Not in any perceptible way. 
Just because he had not cheated, but 
had gone about, creating atmosphere, 
giving an impression. ... That was it! 
M. Leo felt eased at the solution. 
Giving an impression that was really 
in him, ... He had not made it. He 
had it to fie freely. His PE 
told. 


He started, when the housekeeper 
opened the door. 

“The doctor, sir,” she murmured 
very softly and disappeared. 

M. Leo rose and shook hands with 
his visitor. 

“Sorry to have kept you waiting,” 
said the latter briskly. “There’ll be no 
trouble about the death certificate. 
Awfully sorry for him, but by Jove, 
what an eventful life. He just seemed 
to be kept alive by his memories. .. . 
By the way, wasn’t he tutor to that 
young Grand Duke? The papers are 
full of him. . . . Of course it’s all rot 
that he is alive. I mean didn’t some 
one see him shot?” 

“T believe so,” replied M. Leo. 

The doctor pulled out his fountain 
pen, spread a blank form on the table, 
then raised his head. 


“Yes,” he said reflectively. “That 
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Imperial youngster must have met his ~ 


death like a soldier, thanks to his up- 
bringing, no doubt. You ought to be 
very proud of your father, Mr. 
Weldon.” 

“T am,” replied Lionel Tromanovsky 
Weldon very quietly. 


Bimetallism and Missions 
(Concluded from page 11) 


are being let loose. The Bolshevist 
menace is spreading and, humanly 
speaking, the outlook for Christianity 
in the East is becoming decidedly 
dark; and Christianity, after all, is the 
-only thing that really matters in all 
this maelstrom. 





LORETTO ACADEMY 
Select Boarding and Day 
School for Girls 


: Conducted by 
Sisters of Loretto at the Foot of the Cross 


Write for our free prospectus ‘ 
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| We supply all entertainment 


needs for dramatic clubs, 
schools, ledges, etc., and for 
every occasion. 


-¥.S. Denison & Co., 623 S. Wabash, Dept. 21 





Thanks Be to God 


Chicago, Ill.—The enclosed is an of- 
fering for Masses to be said for the 
Poor Souls in Purgatory in thanks- 
giving for the just settlement of my 
late husband’s estate. Kindly pub- 
lish, . 


Barnum, Ia.—Enclosed please find 
an offering for a Mass of thanks- 
giving to be offered in honor of the 
Sacred Wounds, for the Poor Souls, 
for a favor received. Please publish. 


Chicago, Il].—Enclosed find an offer- 
ing for a Holy Mass to be said in 
honor of St. Anne in thanksgiving 
for a position obtained through her 
intercession. 


New York, N. Y.—The enclosed is 
an offering for two Masses for the 
Souls in Purgatory in thanksgiving 
for favors granted. This offering is 
sent in honor of the Sacred Heart 
of Jesus and His Blessed Mother. 
Please publish. 


Brayton, Nebr.—The enclosed is an 


offering for a Mass for the Poor 
Souls as a thanksgiving for a spir- 
itual and temporal favor received. I 
also promised publication: 


Cincinnati, O.—The enclosed dona- 
tion is to be applied towards St. An- 
thony’s Burse. I promised this do- 
nation and publication should my 
prayer be heard. 
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Book Review 


If any book more touching, more 
gracefully written, more whimsical, 
more out-of-the-ordinary than Bur- 
nished Chalices by Vera Marie Tra- 
cy (Milwaukee, Bruce Co., $1.50) has 
been published by a Catholic dur- 
ing the past year, tell us what it is 
and we'll pawn the office clock to buy 
it. Because Burnished Chalices is a 
remarkable piece of work. Ten story- 
sketches, vibrant with faith, pathos 
and humor, make up this unique vol- 
ume. THE Far East is proud that the 
prefatory poem and the “Harvester” 
chapter first saw the light in its pages. 
If you have a shut-in friend, he or 
she will be particularly grateful for 
a copy of Miss Tracy’s book. In fact, 
anybody will—non-Catholics included. 


FREE 


TO ANY CATHOLIC 
Sending name and address, 
we will mail this handsomely 
modeled Sacred Heart of Jesus 
Ring, guaranteed Silver oxidized 
“ nish Absolutely Free without one 
“cent of expense to you. 


DALE MFG. CO., Dept. A-44, PROVIDENCE, R. |. 
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Removes Dandruff-Stops Hair Falling 














The. magazine will be a pleasant monthly 
reminder of your good-will throughout an 


entire year. 


Only One Dollar a Year 


We Shall Start With 
this JANUARY 


Issue 


About That 


Rev. Manager, 
THE FAR EAST,- 
St. Columbans, Nebr. 


New Year Gift! 


Wanted: A Worth-While Gift That’s Not Too Dear 
Here It Is: 4 Year's Subscription to THE FAR EAST! 


SUBSCRIBE FOR YOUR FRIEND t 


Please send THE FAR EAST for a year, starting with the January Number, 


to my friend whose name and address are given below. 


Name of Sender-.....2.-....-0------. 
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| 


I enclose $1.00 
7% 
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Hints fr the Home 


Health Hints 
By M. D. 


FOR Parents 


Introducing the young child to 
school life necessitates a complete re- 
adjustment of his way of living, intro- 
duces an entirely new environment 
and frequently imposes considerable 
mental and emotional strain in high- 
strung children—particularly in the 
case of an only child. 

Parents will be well advised to have 
a complete physical overhaul for their 
children. The child’s energy, initia- 
tive, morale,_even his character de- 
pends in large measure on his health. 


SAFETY First 


A child killed by accident is just as 
dead as if he dies from diphtheria. In 
the United States the death rate from 
accidents in 1928 exceeded that for 
1920 by 28%. 95,000 deaths from ac- 
cidents occurred in 1928, 97,000 oc- 
curred in 1929. It will probably reach 
100,000 in 1931. 

Of the 97,000 deaths from accident 
in 1929, 23,000 occurred in the home, 
31,000 from automobile. 

The United States heads the list of 
all countries in its accident death rate, 
and the percentage of increase in the 
past five years, has been greatest in 
the rural areas. 

Protect your family by precept, 
training and example. 


Did You Know? 


If children are placed in the direct 
sunlight daily from the age of four to 
six weeks, and are fed cod-liver oil 
daily for the first two years, it will 
do more to prevent subsequent dental 
disease or malformations than any 
other method of prophylaxis. It, will 
also practically assure freedom from 
Rickets. 


On the basis of clinical and experi- 
mental observations it is now taught 
that active dental caries (cavity for- 
mation) should be viewed as indica- 
tive of nutritional deficiencies. Oral 
hygiene, despite the assurances of the 
manufacturers of tooth pastes and 
mouth washes, will not prevent the 
onset of decay. 





Cookery 
APPY NEW YEAR to you all! 
And may this be the very best 
one you’ve ever had. 

The holiday season is one time of 
year when in the culinary depaftments 
of homes there are many leftovers. 
Sometimes the ingenuity of the house- 
wife is sorely tried in a vain attempt 
to make palatable and pleasing dishes 
from them. Often in despair she 
throws very good food into the gar- 
bage can because both she and the 
family become so weary of the same 
old food served in the same old way. 
Some of the following recipes offer 
some suggestions for the uses of left- 
overs. 


Shepherd’s Pie 


Cut left over pieces of cold broiled 
steak or roast beef or any cooked meat 
into one-inch cubes. Cover with boil- 
ing water, add % onion, and cook 
slowly 1 hour. Remove onion, thicken 
gravy with flour diluted with cold 
water, and season with salt and pep- 
per. Add potatoes cut in % inch slices 
or cubes, which have parboiled 8 min- 
utes in boiling salted water. Put into 
a greased casserole, cover with hot 
mashed potatoes, baking powder bis- 
cuit mixture or pie crust. Bake in hot 
oven 30 minutes. 


Chicken Souffle 


2 cups medium white % teaspoon finely 


sauce minced onion 


3 egg yolks Y teaspoon minced 
2 cups minced, cooked parsley 
chicken 3 egg whites ~ 


Pour hot white sauce on beaten egg 
yolks, while stirring constantly. Cool 
and then add minced chicken, parsley 
and onion, and last fold in beaten egg 
whites. Pour into a greased casserole 
set in a pan of hot water and bake in 
a moderate oven 45 to 50 minutes. 
Very good served with mushroom or 
green pea sauce. 


Baked Calf’s Heart with Onions 


1 calf’s heart 

1 cup soft bread 
crumbs 

14% teaspoons salt 2 tablespoons bacon fat 

Y teaspoon powdered 2 tablespoons flour 
sage 2%4 cups hot stewed 

Y teaspoon pepper tomatoes 


Wash heart and remove large veins 
and arteries. Fill cavity left by re- 
moving brains with a stuffing made of 
bread crumbs, salt, sage, pepper and 


6 medium onions 
3 ne melted 
at 
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melted butter. Sew or skewer heart to 
hold stuffing in. Melt bacon fat in fry- 
ing pan and brown heart on all sides 
after having rolled it in flour. Place 
in a baking pan, pour hot stewed to- 
matoes over all and group onions 
around it. Bake in slow oven 3 hours. 


‘ Scalloped Ham and Potatoes 


2 cups stale bread 
crumbs 
1 cup cooked minced 


1 cup cooked diced 
potatoes 

1 cup milk 

2 tablespoons fat 


am 
2 tablespoons flour 4 teaspoon pepper 


YY teaspoon salt 

Melt fat and add flour gradually. 
Cook until it begins to bubble; add 
cold milk and stir constantly until 
thickened. Add salt arid pepper. Add 
cooked, diced potatoes. Soak bread 
crumbs in water and squeeze until dry. 
Into a baking dish put a layer of 
bread crumbs, then alternate with ham, 
creamed potatoes and bread crumbs 
until all are used. Top with bread 
crumbs, and brown in oven. 


Fruit Bavarian Cream 


1 tablespoon gelatine 1 tablespoon lemon 
Y% cup cold water juice 
1 cup fruit (left over— Y% cup sugar 
either raw or cooked) 1 cup cream 
Y teaspoon salt 


Soak gelatine in cold water five min- 
utes and dissolve in boiling water. Add 
dissolved gelatine to fruit and stir 
thoroughly. Add sugar, lemon juice 
and salt. Stir again very thoroughly. 
Allow fruit mixture to cool. Whip 
cream and fold into cooled fruit mix- 
ture. Fill molds that have been rinsed 
in cold water, with bavarian cream. 
Chill thoroughly; unmold and serve 
garnished with fruit or whipped cream. 


Cottage Cheese Salad Mold 


1 tablespoon gelatine 
Y cup water % teaspoon salt 
2 cups cottage cheese Y% teaspoon paprika 


Soak gelatine in cold water about 5 
minutes. Dissolve over boiling water. 
Mash cheese thoroughly, add milk and 
seasonings. Add dissolved gelatine to 
cheese and stir mixture thoroughly. 
Rinse ring molds in cold water and fill 
with salad mixture. Chill thoroughly, 
unmold on lettuce leaves and fill cen- 
ter of mold with either fruit or vege- 
table mixture. 


Y% cup milk 


Vegetable Filling 


Y% cup diced celery 
1 cup shredded_pine- ¥Y cup mayonnaise 
apple (drained) Y teaspoon onion juice 


Mix vegetables with salad dressing. 
Fill center of unmolded salad ring. 


4 cup raw carrot 
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Stitches Be 
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Whats a Bargain? 


My Dear SISTER: 

January is hardly a month when one 
does much shopping for clothes, since 
the winter wardrobe is by this time 
complete, and it is too early to think 
about spring raiment. But on the 
other hand, it is the time when all the 
stores are having clearance sales, and 
the temptations to the thrifty shopper 


are many. So, it might be a good idea. 


to list a few pointers that should be 
kept in mind, if one is “bargain 
minded,” and simply can’t stay away 
from the extra special sellings. 


T is true that at this time of the 

year, perfectly good merchandise 
is often tremendously reduced in price, 
and excellent values may be found in 
almost any store. But it is well to 
remember, too, that nothing is a bar- 
gain unless one really needs it. A 
half-price is often sufficient induce- 
ment to make a woman purchase a 
dress or coat or hat that she has abso- 
lutely no use for, or that is unbecom- 
ing to her, or that fits her badly. So 


much more careful shopping than ever. 


is necessary during the bargain days. 
Don’t buy the first thing you see, just 
because it is cheap, but look through 
the offerings of various stores. until 
you find articles that you can adapt to 
your own purposes. 


NOTHER mistake that is fre- 
quently made is buying a gar- 
ment that is extreme in style, and 
therefore impractical. As a matter of 
fact, the very extreme and difficult- 
to-wear dresses or coats are often the 
ones that find their way to the bargain 
racks, and while they do actually pre- 
sent excellent values, from the stand- 
point of comparative price, they are 
not suitable to the average woman. 
Many a quiet, conservative little house- 
wife has hidden away in her clothes 
closet some very ornate garment that 
she simply hasn’t the nerve to wear, 
which she bought because it was cheap, 
and perhaps, too, because it was the 
type of thing she had often admired 
when worn by other women, but 
which, after the thrill of bargain hunt- 
ing was over, she had to admit was 
utterly unsuited to her own person- 
ality. 
Another, reason for avoiding ex- 
treme styles in the sale offerings, is 





—Letters to Polly, No. 45= 


DEAR POLLY: Good girl! 
You’ve chosen a fine New Year 
‘resolution. I second it and it’s 
passed unanimously, amid cheers 
from your guardian angel. 

“Not to speak ill (true or 
false) of others’—it seems easy 
but few do it. People keep on 
sacrificing the other fellow’s 
character in order to pat them- 
selves on the back. A self-ap- 
pointed critic is a man who 
loves praise. To praise himself 
he condemns others, often of his 
own faults, which he won’t see 
in himself. 

No admiring attention from 
a weak-minded audience, no 
laugh applauding a spiteful wise- 
crack, justifies us in spearing 
our neighbor’s reputation on our 
barbed tongues. Think, too, of 
the damage done, the dislikes, 
resentment, distrust caused in 
communities by unkind gossip. 

A glorious tribute is paid to 
you if it can be said that the 
characters of the absent are al- 
ways safe when you speak. 

Offer up the sacrifice (of 
holding your tongue) for the 
missions, 





Uncie BILty. 











that extreme versions of the mode sel- 
dom carry over into another year, and 
the garment purchased in January will 
probably not have been worn out this 
winter. Select the more conservative 
styles, and you can feel safe in putting 
them away for next year. Or choose 
types of apparel that are not too ob- 
viously “wintry” in character, so that 
they can be worked into the spring 


-wardrobe. A practical silk dress, for 


instance, in a dark or a becoming 
bright shade, can be worn all year 
round, or a little wool jacket frock will 
be just the thing for spring, after it 


is too warm for a coat. 


HIS year, mark-downs are likely 

to be more drastic than ever, be- 
cause conditions have not been con- 
Make your friend happy for 1932 by 
introducing him to THE FAR EAST. A 
dollar subscription will bring the maga- 
zine to his mail-box for twelve months. 
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ducive to a very active business dur- 
ing the fall and winter season, and 
there will be more of us in the position 
of bargain hunters than usual, too. 
But let’s be very careful about what 
we buy at reduced prices, and avoid 
the humiliating experience of filling 


our wardrobes with useless white 
elephants. 
Your loving sister, 
Marion. 


Easy to Make 





7370. A Pleasing House Dress. Cotton prints 
are popular for this design. It is also suggested 
for linen, crepe, tub silk and light weight 
woolens. The waist fronts are turned back and 
faced to form revers, outlining a deep vestee, 
that squares the V of the neck opening, and 
meeting a small collar. The skirt has plait 
fullness over the front, forming broad panels. 
Designed in 8 sizes: 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, 48, 50 and 
52 inches bust measure. Size 44 will require 434 
yards of 32 inch material if made with long 
sleeves. With short sleeves 4% yards will be 
required. Vestee, collar, revers facing and cuffs 
will require %4 yard 32 inches wide. To finish 
with bias binding as shown in the large view 
will require 134 yard 1% inch wide. The width 
of the Dress at the lower edge with plaits ex- 
tended is 214 yards. 


7390. A Simple Frock For A Little Girl. This 
neat little model is nice for dimity, dotted Swiss, 
and for cotton prints. It may be developed with 
or without the sleeves. Crepe de chine is also 
suggested for this dainty frock. In white or in 
the soft shades of pink, blue, orchid or green, 
it may be finished with binding in a contrasting 
color. Designed in Sizes: 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5 years. 
Size 3 requires 134 yard of 32 inch material if 
made with sleeves. Without sleeves 13% yard. 

These patterns will be mailed to you for 15c 
each. Address The Home Department, THE 
FAR EAST, St. Columbans, Nebr. Give Size. 
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Your. Difficulties Solved 


Send your question to THE Far East, St. Colitis, Nebr. Tt will be answered in this department. 
Non-Catholics are cordially invited to send questions. 
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‘The Only Cure 


Sometimes after Confession I am so 
happy it seems as if I am walking-on 
air, and yet before I get to Com- 
munion next morning, my heart is so 
troubled I am afraid to go. I was 
worried about something that happened 
years ago and that I have brought to 
Confession over and over again. I am 
still afraid I haven’t made myself 
clear .. 

, READER, O. 


F you did your best to make a good 
Confession, nothing short of a mor- 
tal sin subsequently committed or the 
breaking of the fast should keep you 


from Holy Communion. Suppose you. 


had omitted something important or 
failed to make it clear, don’t you know 
that your Confession would still be 
good, provided the flaw was not inten- 
tional—which it clearly was not in 
your case? Therefore you would be 
in the state of grace, forgotten sins 
would have been forgiven indirectly, 
and your only remaining obligation 
would be to tell them, or whatever im- 
portant circumstance was inadvertent- 
ly omitted, in your next ordinary Con- 
fession. 

But it is clear that you are scrupu- 
lous and that you have the nervous 
habit of repeating, and doybting, and 
repeating Confessions. Until you ap- 
ply the remedies for scrupulosity thor- 
oughly and consistently, you will not 
get rid of this dangerous, paralyzing 
habit. The remedies are: choose one 
confessor, keep’ going to him and obey 
him absolutely. Take his ruling as law 
always, no matter what your morbid 
moods of fear or doubt may suggest. 

God wishes us to be careful in avoid- 
ing sin and to be habitually sorrowful 
and penitent for past falls. But He 
does not wish us to live in a panic. 
He does not want us to keep dwelling 
on the past in a fidgety, restless way. 
Don’t be like Lot’s wife, stubbornly 
and disobediently looking back. 


Rosary Pictures 


Please give a picture of each of the 


joyful mysteries that I might follow 
in saying the rosary. I want to learn 
to meditate... 

E. L. S., Nesr. 


OU will find it helpful to say each 
decade for one or more special 
intentions, suggested by the mystery. 


You will also find it helpful, perhaps, 


‘to dwell now on.one word or phrase 


of the Hail Mary, now on another. 
Asking for.the grace of a happy death, 
for instance, you could say the words 
“and at the hour of our death” more 
slowly. Praying for any intention, you 
could emphasize the words “Mother of 
God,” finding new confidence in 
Mary’s intercessory power every time 
you say them. Saying the rosary with 
the thought of Holy Communion on 
the morrow, dwell on the words “full 
of grace,” asking Mary to prepare your 
soul to receive her Son, the All-Holy, 
for Whom she was so well prepared. 

Annunciation: See Mary, a young 
girl, kneeling in prayer in her bare 
room in Nazareth. The white-robed 
archangel suddenly stands before her, 
about to utter his divinely-inspired, 


majestic greeting, which you now echo | 


in the Hail Mary. (Offer this décade 
for resignation in suffering, zeal in 
doing God’s will. “Behold the hand- 
maid of the Lord.”) 

Visitation: Elizabeth, elderly, joy- 
ful, stands at the threshold of her home 
in the hill country. Mary, travel- 
stained, weary, but elate, is coming 
towards her. In a transport of happi- 
ness, Elizabeth answers Mary’s greet- 
ing with inspired words, telling of the 
graces given to each, and through 
Mary to the world. (For true devo- 
tion to Mary. “Blessed art thou.”) 

Nativity: Think of the crib. Feel 
the cold draught of night air, see the 
damp straw, smell the oil lantern, feel 
the chill of the earthen floor. Kneel- 
ing beside Mary, opposite St. Joseph, 
pray to the Divine Infant through His 
mother. (For missions, that His birth 
be not in vain for so many millions. 
“Blessed is the fruit of thy womb.”) 

Presentation: See the gorgeous tem- 
ple and Mary and Joseph, standing 
humbly, just two poor villagers, while 
the priest in their name dedicates the 
Infant Jesus to His heavenly Father. 


To the Right Rev. Monsignor William 
Quinn, P. A., National Director of the 
Society for the Propagation of the Faith, 
and to the Right Rev. Monsignor William 
J. Flynn, General Secretary of the Mar- 
quette League, St. Columbans and THE 
FAR EAST offer cordial congratulations 
on the honors recently bestowed upon 
them by the Holy Father, in recognition of 
their signal services to the missionary cause. 


————>>>—_7>E 


(For a proper appreciation of the 
Mass. “Blessed is the fruit of thy 
womb, Jesus. 2) 

Finding i in the Temple: In an outer 
hall in the temple, the Boy Jesus, 
twelve years old, is quietly, steadfast- 
ly, clearly pointing out depths of spir- 
itual meaning in the Scriptures to a 
group of scribes and doctors, some 
disdainful, some frightened, some in- 
terested, some humbly submitting. His 
mother and foster-father, whom He 
had left in order to do His heavenly 
Father’s business here, find him thus. 
(For vocations, conversions. “Pray 
for us sinners now.’’) 

The application and the special in- 
tention, if you choose to have them, 
can be changed as often as you like. 

Two interested readers have sent 
rosary booklets for you. We shall 
forward them to you if you wish. 


Receiving Holy Communion 


Is it any harm if, when a person is 
receiving Holy Communion, the Sa- 
cred Host happens to touch one’s teeth 
or the side of one’s mouth... ? 

M.S; 


O not worry if this happens. 

When your turn comes to re- 
ceive Holy Communion, raise your 
face until your chin is pointing slight- 
ly upwards, open your mouth wide and 
extend your tongue until the tip of it 
rests on your lower lip.- Most people 
find it helpful for reverence and recol- 
lection to keep their eyes closed at that 
moment. Don’t lower your head ab- 
ruplty after receiving. Follow these 
rules and there will be no difficulty 
for you or for the priest. 


Books 
for 
Gifts 


$1.85 Montalembert’s 


ST. COLUMBAN 
with Notes and Critical Studies 


by the 
Rey. E. J. McCarthy, M. A. 


$1.00 


SONGS OF YOUTH 
‘A Book of Poems 

by 
Patrick O’Connor 
(Editor of THE FAR EAST) 





Order Now from: 


The Society of 
St. Columban 


St. Columbans, Nebr. 
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dds and ENDS 


Colum Tells an Odd Story and (Collects a Number 
of Stray Ends Hanging Over 


from 1931 


APPY NEW YEAR! 

And it will be happy if you 
want it that way. Make it a year for 
God and the missions and you'll have 
no regrets at the end of 1932. 

Regents ! 

In a month or two, they’ll be in full 
swing. Good luck to the Little Mis- 
sionaries who are participating. I’m 
with them through my prayers. A 
strong, steady pace for the next few 
weeks is the best guarantee of success. 
To slacken off, or to drift along in a 
lazy canter, invites failure. . 


* 


Let nie tell you a story. 

Not so many years ago, I heard of 
a little shrimp of a fellow, who told 
his teacher in an oral examination, 
that a polygon was a “flewed” away 
parrot. He failed the test, and he’s 
been failing ever since. 

At the age of 20, he found’a job in 
a department store, selling fountain 


head, smiled a knowing smile, took a 
last look at the handwriting, and said: 

“Mr. Fugit, ain’t that a swell pen?” 

All through life he blundered. But 
it was the first blunder ’way back at 
school that started the trouble. He 
was a piker then. He’s a failure now. 

The story is told of the boy. But 
girls have no right to climb up on a 
pile of rocks and crow. The story 
might just as easily be told of them. 


* *K * 


HIS is a letter of odds and ends. 
You’ve got the odds. Now let’s 
unravel a few of the ends. 

More than a year ago, we planned 
to save enough of pennies to send a 
worthy boy to St. Columbans to study 
for the missionary priesthood. The 
boy hasn’t come. Know why? Just 
turn to the back inside cover of this 
month’s Far East and you will get 
the answer. We are short more than 
half our quota of pennies for a com- 





These Little Missionaries from Barnum, Ia. are all on tip-toe, waiting to see 
their picture in THE Far East 


pens. Pay: $7.00 a week. One day a 
neatly dressed gentleman walked into 
the store to purchase a pen. In the 
course of testing a number of pens, 
the prospective buyer used up an 
enormous amount of paper on which 
he wrote many times the two Latin 
words “Tempus Fugit.” 

The words were puzzling for a time. 
Then suddenly a streak of knowledge 
lighted up-the clouded horizon. The 
$7.00-a-week man wrinkled his fore- 


plete Little Missionary Burse. We 
did well, but this year we must do 
better. 


* OF 


100 pennies from 3000 Colum Little 
Missionaries will solve the- problem. 
Do you—and this doesn’t mean the 
other fellow—do you want to be one 
of the 3000? Don’t say you can’t. 
That’s a lame excuse unless you have 
tried. Pennies are scarce. I know it. 


2/ 


Colum’s 
New Year’s 
Gift 





Pretty little Mary McKinley is a brand 
new Columite from W. Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


Yet candy stores and moving picture 
theatres aren’t closing down. Little 
Missionaries visit both. They spend 
their pennies at both. 

Now, I'll put it right up to you. 
Make a sacrifice. Give your little 
teeth a rest from candy for a month or 
two. Drop the savings into Jackie 
Mitebox and before you know, you'll 
have your quota of 100 pennies. After 
that you can fall back in your rocker, 
smoke a cigar if you want to, look the 
world straight in the eye, and say: 

“J, Johnny Jenkins, have done one 
swell thing in my life. I’ve helped to 
make another missionary priest.” 


* *K 


HE appeal for prayers in last 

month’s Far East did not go un- 
heeded. Far from it. The response 
was magnificent. Thousands of Holy 
Communions, hundreds of thousands 
of visits, an almost countless number 
of aspirations, and millions of other 
prayers were offered for the release 
of Father Sands. And still they come, 
each mail bringing, more bouquets of 
prayers for our captive missionary. 

In today’s mail, I had a letter from 
St. Michael’s School in New Orleans. 
It read, “Dear Colum: You will be 
interested to know that the children 
of St. Michael’s call a halt in class 
work every half hour to pray for 
Father Sands.” 

There’s an idea that your teacher 
should know about. Please tell her, 
and you will do Colum a big favor. 

And don’t forget: I want to hear 
from you. It’s this way. You write. 
Pll answer. It’s lots of fun. 


CoLUM 
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They shook the hand of Colum, but alas! they never knew it 
Drum corps, St. Margaret Mary's School, Omaha, who recently gave a 
splendid performance at St. Columbans for the entertainment of priests 

and students 











Colums Mailbox Is Never So Full That It Cant Hold 
One Letter More 


Agnes C. Bailey, N. J. 


Colum, all the folks helped me with 
Jackie Mitebox. I had it at a place 
where all the family could see it and, 
of course, they dropped something in. 

Not rusty collar buttons, I hope. 


* * * 
Eleanor Scott, N. Y. 


When I receive Holy Communion, I 
will offer it for the sisters, priests and 
missions, and also for you, Colum. 

Eleanor, you’re an angel! 


*x* * x 
Marjorie Summers, Ind. 


Now Colum, I must close and study. 
It would not*ve safe for the man who 
invented that word if I should meet 
him. 

If there’s any of him left when 
you’re through, Marjorie, I’d also like 
to tell him a few things. 


a dk) ok 
Lucille Kennedy, Buffalo 


Most of the children make faces (I 
hope they never freeze) when Sister 
tells them to write a letter. But when 
she tells the class to write to you, no 
one murmurs. 

Lucille, I congratulate your class on 
its keen powers of selective discrim- 
ination, 

oe 


Franklin Buchner, Buffalo 


About a week or two ago; every Lit- 
tle Missionary in our room wrote to 
you, but only the girls are getting re- 
plies. 


There’s method in that, Franklin. 
Sensible men don’t object to waiting 
a day or two, but with girls—well, 
you know how it is. 





A Select Slice 


of Fifth Grade Little Missionaries, St. 
Leo the Great School, La. ~ 


Marguerite Collins, Brooklyn 


We are thirty-four children of the 
Eighth Grade, knocking for admis- 
sion to Colum’s office. 

Step right in, Marguerite. 
is always home to visitors 
Brooklyn. 


Colum 
from 


* Ok Ok 
Bertha Doerfler, Minn. 


Were there such things as “spelling 
matches” or “spelling downs’ when 
you went to school, Colum? 

Spelling matches! Spelling downs ! 
Why, yes, Bertha. We could spell 
even harder words than these. ~ 


ffAR East 


Last Minute News 


OR the moment, there is a lull in 

Colum’s Free Trip Contest. -It’s 
natural that there should be. The ex- . 
citement of the first announcement of 
the Trip has subsided, and now Col- 
um’s Little Missionaries have settled 
down to work like Trojans for the 
prize. . 

More than 100 schools are in the 
race. And boy, what a race it’s going 
to be! It makes one almost dizzy to 
watch competitors pass out each other 
on percentages. Late orders for No- 
vember Far Easts show.the eagerness 
of & number of schools to win at any 
cost. 

At this early date, it would be im- 
possible to venture even a guess at 
final results. So much depends on the 
next three months’ work, that the Free 
Trip to Ireland may be decided as a 
result of it. It would be fatal for any 
school (no matter how high its per- 
centage) to slow up at this stage of 
the Contest. Some few schools are 
doing that very thing, thus lessening 
considerably their chances of victory. 

A surprising number of smaller 
schools that had only fair percentages 
two months ago, are now forging their 
way towards the top. Their success 
can be traced to their persistent efforts 
to hold the same Far East order with 
which they entered the Contest. Bet- 
ter than others, these schools seem to 
realize the importance of not drop- 
ping a single subscription during the 
six months of the Contest. 

The award will be made around 
April 15. After that date, Colum (to _ 
cool off) may have to make an ex- 
tended tour of Alaska. Good sports- 
manship all around on the part of 
winners and losers, is the only thing 
that will save him. For the remaining 
months of the Contest, our slogan 
should be: If we win, we'll be happy. 
If we lose, we'll rejoice with the win- 
ners and take our defeat like men. 


Bernard Therro, Kansas City 


It gave me a big thrill to hear that 
Father McCarthy and Colum had a 
big scrap over my first letter. 

He’s recovering slowly, thank you. 

ok cl 


Gordon Abel, Nebr. 


Say, Colum, you are too stingy to 
show us your picture, and we can’t 
find out who you are. 

With a last name like yours, Gor- 
don, you should not give up so easily. 

* Ok OR 


Sister M. A., Ia. 


Perhaps Colum, it will please you 
to know that the greater part of my 
pupils are Irish—like yourself. 

Like myself! Sure, Sister, I like 
them, too—very much! 
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Boys from Texas who are mighty fine 
missionaries. Billy Faecke and his cousin, 
Lawrence report for duty at Colum head- 


co Stately as a Queen was Luella 
ail Mae Snyder on her First 





James Johnson, Buffalo, star Little Holy Communion Day. Luel- 


Missionary saver for Chinese children 


Patricia Meehan, Minn. 


When you said I was busy and 
didn’t have time to write you said the 
‘truth, 

The back of my hand to fibs, Paes 
cia, Believe it or not it never pays 
‘to tell ’em. 

ee Re i 


Sophie Kurzeja, Freehold 


Say, Colum, do you know that your 
pages are the best in THE Far East? 
I hunt for them like a dog hunts for 
his master. 

Bow-wow! 
compliment ! 


What a “wow” of a 


*x Ok Ok 


Heads I Win. Tails You Lose 


Agnes Granville, Chicago, writes: 

Listen, Colum, send me your picture 
or I won’t write to you any more. 
Now don’t forget. 

To which Colum replies: 

I’m not going to send you my pic- 
ture, Agnes, but I bet you two cents 
you will write to me again. Even if 
you don’t, then you must write and tell 


me that I lost my two cents. Either | 


way, I win. 

And Agnes writes again: 

How come you want me to write 
when I said “no!” You’re ‘a shark, 
Colum. I guess you win your two 
cents. Write soon. Don’t forget. 


x ok Ok 
Anna Mariern, New Brunswick 


If you don’t tell me who you are, 
you won't ever see my handwriting 
again. - 

I dare you to write, Anna. 


la comes from Breda, Ia. 


Francis Mandell, N. Y. 
I was going to ask you for your 
Peel es Colum, but I think it’s no use. 
i.My picture’s no use! Poor’ silly me! 
I thought you were a friend of mine, 
Francis. iss 
Beate ag Ko Ae 


The Houlihan Little Missionaries, 
=» Towa - 
- We are sending you seventy-five 
cents for your LiTTLE MIssIONARY 
Burse. We hope to see this in print. 
And in print it is, pals. 
x ok OF 


Anna M. Schmittle, Pa. 


Say, Colum, I wish you would have 
some more drawing contests. I like to 
draw even though I don’t win a prize. 

Hands up! Who wants more draw- 
ing contests ? : 

x * x 


Joe Kniery, Buffalo 

I had a break this morning, not my 
arm or leg, but I was sick and didn’t 
have to go to school. 

Lucky boy! 

ie tee 

Charles Mummann, Camden 

Colum, please don’t laugh at this 
picture I’m sending you. I’m a “big 
man,” ha-ha! 

Tee-hee! I’m not scared! 


x Ok Ok 
Florence Kaffer, Calif. 

In our class every month our teach- 
er permits us to have a Far East 
hour. 

That’s mighty nice of your teacher, 
Florence. 
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quarters at St. Columbans, Nebraska 


Francis Beume, Ta.” 


I’m for that boy in Eighth Groite 
who wants to become a priest, so I 
hope to send my hundred penmes for 
him very soon. 

Thank you, Francis. 
help me out of a hole. 
x Ok Ok 


Gabriel De Fabbio, Lockport 


Bad news, Colum. My little sister 
tore up your mitebox, took the pennies 
out of it and lost them. 

Lock her up, Gabriel. 

a 


Mary McKitchen, Ree 


I know I’d love to go out to Nebras- 
ka; so, too, would my friend, Alice 
Murtaugh. We'd love to help you, 
Colum, if you'd let us come out to St. 
Columbans. 

How’s your cooking, girls? 

* ok Ox 


Heads or Tails 


Submitted by Susan Visconti 

The class was learning about coins 
of various countries. Letting a half 
dollar fall upon her desk, the teacher 
said sharply, “What is that?” 

Instantly a voice from the back of 
the room snapped, “Tails!” 

athe 5% 


Mary Galley, N. Y. 


Every Little Missionary wishes to 
know who and what you are. “Be- 
lieve it or not,” as Ripley says, I dow’t. 
Not until you wish to reveal who you 
are will I wish to know who you are 
or what, and furthermore, why you 
are what you are. 

Kind friend, will you please tell me 
where I am? 


I knew you’d 
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Cut Out and Mail Today 


SUOOUOTIORUOOTOURNCSOOTCULEOCREISRUCOTOCOROTECOOTINRDIOTONSOTTOLONUOS SPOT TESS 


Dear Colum: 


Please send me a Jackie Mite- 
box. I want to save my pennies 
for our Little Missionary Burse. 


A 
p 
B 
oO 
° 


AGURESS. = Shas Res oe ee 


eee ee ww ee ee mm ewe eee we eee reese ne 


SATII 
\ 


George Lynch, N. Y. 


If you print this letter I will write 
some more. 

O. K. George. Sharpen your pencil 
and let’s have another helping. 


x ok x 
Marion Fitch, Nebr. 
Here are $8.00 for the missions. We 


like them more than all the sweets that. 


we could have bought with the above- 
mentioned amount. 

Bravely said, Marion! And worthy 
of Notre Dame Academy of which you 
are a pupil! 

He oe 
Sister St. E., Chicago 


Iam writing this at steam speed and 
right away ask you kindly to excuse 
the scrawl. 

With the master penmanship of your 
pupils to inspire you, I think, Sister, 
that we must hold you inexorably 


guilty. 
Foe Ok 


Bernice Armstrong, Calif. 


I heard that a missionary priest, 
Father Sands, was captured. I feel 
sorry for him, Colum. 

And you'll pray for him, too, Ber- 
nice, won’t you? 

ee 


Francis Caulfield, Buffalo 


’ How is this for a yell for the two 
mysterious missionaries? 
1-2-3-4. Who are we for? 
Colum, Nanky Poo— 
That’s the way you yell it, 
This is the way you spell it, 
C-o-L-u-M, N-A-N-K-y, 
Rau! Rau! Raw! 
_ Come on, folks, all together! 
1-2-3-4! !|—? 


Donald Sinnott, Gilmore City 


I have thirty-five cents saved up for 
the poor boy who wants to become a 
missionary priest. 

That poor lad will never forget you, 
Donald. 


Is Your Name Here? 

ETTERS, with ‘delicious flavors, 

were ‘received from the following 
Little Missidnaries, but for want of 
space, Colum finds himself unable to 
publish them:—Theresa Adrian, 
Frances Adrian, Kathryn Adrian, 
Frances Cordes, Margaret Pfigehaar, 
Anastasia Parker, Virginia Hanlon, 
Francis C. Caulfield, Josephine De 
Santi, Dorothy Smith, Jack Dauen, 
Florence Fisher, Alfred Doeing, May 
McKitchen, Helen Quirk, Paula Marie 
Suchan, Grace Ruhland, Agnes Wai- 
land, Albert Sichatz, Roland Bergler, 
Vera McCarthy, Elizabeth M. Baste- 
dol, and many, many others. 

* ok Ok 


Margaret Schlitzer, Buffalo 


You say that my letter clipped fifty 


years off your young life. Was that 
an exaggeration, Colum? 

Well, if you insist, Margaret, I’ll be 
more conservative and make it forty- 
nine years and eleven months. 


Wa-aw-Hoo-o! 


Mary McKitchen and her niece, Betty. 
Betty had a fit when the little “Birdie” 
flew out to take her picture 


Chic Mumman, N. J. 

I thank you a million times for put- 
ting my picture in THe Far East; 
also the picture of our class. Sister got 
a big laugh out of it. 

Chic, will you tell me something? 
Was Sister in that picture? 


Don’t Miss This 


P. S. Everyone, including you, 
reads postscripts. That’s why I 
wanted to be sure you wouldn’t miss 
the following message: Miteboxes are 
not for sale. Send for a free one to- 
day to Colum, St. Columbans, Ne- 
braska. 
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Cross-Word Puzzle 


aoa aes 


fAREast 


a 


Seccerteeccecenceeceeceecencercerececeoveetereuaceucencerecoceeececenrencen 


Ben Lami — 


eee 
| a” 


19 20 
eisai 


8 
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Across Down 

1. Suit (vb.) 1. Stout. 

3. From that time. 2. Possessive pro- 
7. Insect. noun, 

9. Listen to. 3. Rescue. 

1Q, Norse God. 4. Chains. 

11. Attempt. 5. Internal malady. 
13. Dress material. 6. Garden of Para- 
15. Press for pay- dise. 

ment. 7. In addition. 

_ 17. Repairing. 8. 2;000° pounds. 
19. Worry. 12. Actually ‘exist- 
21. Abbrev. for So- ing. 

ciety. 4. Pagan image. 
22. Level. 16. Employed. 
25. Assumed name. 17. Signification. 
27. Apart. 18. Expressive mo- 
28. Clip. tion. ; 
29. Mental faculties.19. Bring about. 
30. Coil of thread. 20. One who gets 
33. Instructor. up. 
35. (To) merit. 23. View. 
36. Precious stone. 24. Approaches. 
38. Tattered clothes.26. Offense against 
39. Refuse (noun).° — God. 
42. Perceive. 27. Latin for “Says.” 
44. A Saint. Bp. of31. Cabbage. 
Caesarea. 32. Fly-catchers. 

45. More than 9. 34. Fabulous mon- 

47. Potash. ster. 
48. Naught 36. Chalice in medi- 
49. Kind of dessert. _ eval legend. 
50. Woman’s name. 37. Indian corn. 
51. (To) place. 40. Competent. 
41. Valley. 
42. Something to pa- 
cify. 
43. Also. 
45. Toy. 
46. Negative. 


Prizes will be awarded for the first 
two correct solutions opened. 


Address: 


Puzzle Department, THE 
Far East, St. Columbans, Nebr. 


So- 


lutions will be opened on January 12. 


Harold McGackin, Freehold 


Jackie had a pain in his stomach. I 
sure thought he had appendicitis, but I 
operated on him with my pocketknife 
and discovered it was pennycitis he 
had. 
Fairly prevalent amongst Miteboxes. 
Less usual is nickelitis, and once in a 


rare while, 


Miteboxes 


have been 


known to develop a most xii 
disease called dimelitis. 
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FRESH start is among the grand- 

est things in life. That’s one of 
the reasons why Confession is so con- 
soling. It’s not only a divine forgive- 
ness. It’s a divine help to get going 
again, avoiding the old folly. It is the 
Sacrament of Beginning Again. 

Of course, real Beginning Again 
must be hcnest. We must mean to take 
to the right road again in such a way 
that we’ll stay on it. To start out in- 
tending to go off the track isn’t making 
a new beginning. It is just continu- 
ing the badness, with an ugly mixture 
of hypocrisy thrown in. 

Rh 

“But snakes alive, Nanky, some- 
times I just know that I’ll break down 
again. I’ve a conviction that when 
the time comes, I’ll feel my backbone 


snapping and my will-power oozing 
out through my finger nails and my 
high ideals tumbling to half-a-mile 
below sea level, in just the same old 
way. Do you mean, then, that I’m 
dishonest and that it’s no good making 
fresh starts and that I’m hopeless ?” 

I don’t mean anything of the kind. 

Ose 


An honest attempt to begin again 
doesn’t mean that you can and should 
guarantee that you'll never waver 
again. Any guarantee of that kind 
would be mere pride and therefore a 
big lie. All that is expected of you 
is a plain, sincere intention to keep on 
the right track. No matter what your 
weakness is, you can have that inten- 
tion, and the strength you can count 
on is the strength of the grace of 
God. 

You don’t know you'll fail again. 
You needn’t fail again. God’s grace 
pulled far weaker people than you out 
of the mess. 

When you decide in advance that 
you can’t win, you’re insulting God’s 
grace and you’re throwing the fight 
before it has even commenced. 
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Beginning -eAgain 


Facing Highway 1932 with a Resolution and a Song 


Now that we’re beginning a glorious 
New Year, with all its chances to cor- 
rect old mistakes, to re-conquer lost 
ground, to win more merit, to stake 
an ever-increasing claim in Heaven, 
we feel impelled to make resolutions. 
Make sensible, hopeful, honest ones. 


-Make this a New Year in which you 


will really give yourself a fresh start. 
Le oe 
ON’T spoil January 1, or its eve, 
by silly amusements that will give 
you a bad start for the year. Remem- 
ber that the Feast of the Circumcision 
is a holy day. Mark it by receiving 
Holy communion. 
eek ae 


You are going to aim at being a 
hundred per cent Catholic this year, 
aren’t you? You can’t be, unless you 
make the service of the missions a 
daily habit. What kind of service? 
That’s up to you. At least, the service 
of a tiny prayer and a tiny sacrifice. 

ae 


People are blue these times, perhaps. 
So this little song may help them to 
realize how bright things can be: 


DOUDOTOOOTOTTORAT IFAD SOTHO ASOTCL TOLER TT AIA AG OTTO RAILCAR GT IOTO NORA CTORLO ROTATE OTOH ROR CRTO RCO RTRO CCAR OC OORT ORO CLOG RGU TORO CCLOCODO TOGO CRTO NCCU TORSO CT ORRORTOC CRD ITO OCOD SOO ITT COORD OSTOR COO TOOR LOT OL COLOR COTITH OTOL HOT OROO NOCH RTOUCOR UCU RCE HORE Ree OTD 


“6 HAT is there to sing about, here, there or anywhere, 
Half the world is weary and the other half is wrong, 

Out of tune and out of time, into grief and into grime; 

Where am I to turn to find the makings of a song?” 


\ 


Oh, down to the alley 


Where, sitting by the wall, 


A big man is mending 
A child’s ragged doll; 
Or up amid the traffic, 


On the arm of a cop; 


Where limousines must stop, 
While an old woman crosses 


The Makings of a Song 


Or up in the class-room, 
Where fair dreams are spun 
And little Polly’s dream is 
To grow to be a nun; 


Or close to the altar, 
Where the littlest and least 
Of altar-boys is praying 


Some day to be a priest; 


Where hidden, fingered rosaries 
Are keeping souls white, 


Wherever there’s the shining 


Of the widow‘s wee mite, 
Wherever there’s a brave heart 
Beating in the throng, 


There you'll find in plenty 
The makings of a song. 


Or over in the dime store 
Where pale Mary Jane 
Works until she’s dizzy, 

To earn the rent again; 
Or down where a tired man 
Swings the heavy tool, 
To keep his Jack and Annie 
In their Catholic school ; 


Plenty left to sing about, here, there and everywhere, 
All the world is wonderful and God’s grace is strong; 
Set your ears to catch the tune, you'll find yourself a-singing 
SOON, : 
Yow’re nearer than you fancy to the makings of a song. 
Nanxy Poo. 
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Urchin: 
Gentleman: “No, I haven't.” 


“Got a match, mister?” 


Urchin: “Well, here you are. A 
penny a box.” 


tte ae 
Boys Will Be Boys 


Tommy had handed in his home- 
work and the teacher examined it 
closely. 


“Tommy,” she said, “this looks very 


much like your father’s writing. What - 


have you got to say?” 

“Well, teacher,” said Tommy after 
a long pause, “now I come to think of 
it, I used his fountain pen.” 


kK Ok Ox 
. Throw Him a Line 


A member of a certain club had the 
habit of taking his soup in a rather 
boisterous fashion. The unseemly 
noise upset other members, but they 
were too polite to protest. 

One day, however, when the offen- 
sive sounds were loudest, a young and 


nerveless member strode towards the. 


culprit and said: “May I help, sir?” 
“Help?” repeated the diner: “T 
don’t need any help!” 
“Sorry,” said the youthful member, 
“T thought perhaps you might wish to 
be pulled ashore.” 


x Ok Ok 
Little Lucy: “Auntie, why do you 
put powder on your face?” 
Aunt: “To make me pretty, dear.” 
Lucy: “Then why dowt it?” 
¥ ok 


Maiden Trip for a Man 


A woman hired a taxi-cab. The ° 


door of the cab was hardly closed 
when the engine started to jerk. Then 
the cab began to race madly along, 
narrowly missing lamp-posts, street 


cars, policemen. Becoming frightened, | 


the woman remonstrated with the 
chauffeur : 

“Please be careful. This is the first 
time I ever rode ina taxi.” 

The chauffeur reassured the pas- 
senger as follows: 

“You haven’t a thing on me, ma’am. 
This“ is the first time I ever drove 
one.” 


x ok Ok 
Honeyed Words 


Wife: “TI consider sheep the most 
stupid creatures living, Joe.” 

Husband (absent-mindedly, glanc- 
ing up from newspaper): “Yes, my 
lamb.” 


A TRAIL ‘of SMILES" 


Just for a Change 


Flag Girl: “Will you buy a flag for 
the hospital ?” 
Motorist: ‘No, thanks, I contribute 


regularly to the hospitals.” 
Flag Girl: “Yes, but we’re collect- 
ing money today—not pedestrians.” 


ae Pate. OK 
Hottest Place on Earth 


“Speaking of heat waves,” said the 
tourist to a native son, “it burns’ the 
wings off the flies where I come 
from.” 

“That’s nothing, my boy,” replied 
the native. “Right here we have to 
feed the hens on ice-cream to keep 
them from laying hard boiled eggs.” 


kk Ox 
Speaking of Lawn Socials 


Victim (looking in the mirror): 
“Great gosh! barber, you’ve gone and 
cleared every hair off my head.” 

Barber: “Isn’t that what you told 
me to do?” 

“Told you to do? Why, man, I told 
you I wanted it trimmed a la mode.” 

“T beg your pardon, sir. I thought 
you said you wanted it all mowed.” 


*k Ok Ok 
Poor Fellow! 


The circus proprietor was engaging 
a dwarf. . 

“Are you sure he’s a real ieee ce 
asked the showman of the agent. 

“Real midget ?” exclaimed the agent. 
“Why, he’s so short that every time 
his feet ache he thinks he’s got a 
headache.” 


x ok Ok 
Picture It—If You Can 
Lecturer: “My friends, what we 


lack, we men of this generation, is 
courage. We are shirkers. We run 
before the storm. Even before our 
physical ills we quail like children.’ 
Voice from the Audience: “What 
would you do, sir, if you had a car- 
buncle on the crown of your head?” 
Lecturer: “‘I’d face it, sir.” 


*k Ok Ox 
Bribes the Clock 


Mabel, to Rose at the office: “Did 
you know it was Ethel’s birthday yes- 
terday ?” 

“No, dear, I didn’t. 
the day off?” 

“Take the day off! My lands! She 
took two years off!” 


Did she ave 





Mother: 
Teacher: 


“Ts my bay really trying?” 
“Yes, maam—very.” 


x OK OX 
All Broken Up 


They were married only yesterday, 
and today she had said something that 
annoyed him. 

Oh, my darling,” she cried, “I have 
hurt you!” 

“No, dearest,” he answered gravely. 
“The hurt I feel is due to the fact that 
I know it hurts you to think you’ve 
hurt me.” 

“Ah!” returned the bride. “My hurt 
is because I know it hurts you to feel 
I have hurt myself by hurting you!” 

“No, no, my precious!” cried the 
man fiercely. “My hurt is because 
you’re hurt over feeling that I am hurt 
because you think you have hurt me, 
and thus have hurt yourself!” 


* OK x 


The Low Down on It 


First Farmer: “I never saw such a 
bad season for crops. Our corn ain’t 
an inch high.” 

Second Farmer: “An inch! Why, 
the sparrows have to kneel down to 
get at mine.” 


x ok x 
He Wants Silence 


Mistress: “I don’t like to be contin- 
ually complaining, Mary, but I wish 
you would remember that when my 
son leaves his shoes outside the bed- 
room door he wants them shined.” 

Maid: “Very well, madam; but what 
does he want when he leaves them out- 
side the front door?” 

* ok x 
Off the Track 


Sam: “What are you doing now?” 
Ham: “I’m an exporter.” 
Sam: “An exporter !” 
Ham: “Yes, the railroad company 
just fired me.” 
251 (He) oe 


Try It This Way 

The nervous young suitor entered 
her father’s room to pop the all- 
important question. 

“J—er—er—want to marry your 
daughter,” he commenced. 

“What !” exclaimed the girl’s father. 
“Marry my daughter. I’m astonished. 
What do you mean ?” 2 

“Now, now,” replied the youth 
soothingly, “don’t talk like that! 
You're prejudiced against the girl. 
She’s all right; honest, she is.” 












$5,000 
TO EDUCATE 
STUDENTS 
FOR THE 
MISSION. 

ARY 

PRIEST- 

HOOD 


Burse Facts 
ee 


BURSE is an invested fund 

of $5,000.00 (FIVE THOU- 
SAND DOLLARS), the annual 
interest on which is devoted to 
the education of a student for 
the PRIESTHOOD in PER- 
PEUAy: 


es & 


HE amount for the founda- 
tion of Burses for the So- 
ciety of St. Columban has been 
fixed at $5,000 by the Holy See. 


es 


OMPLETE BURSES may 

be donated on the ANNU- 
ITY PLAN. In this way the 
INTEREST on the foundation 
will be PAID TO the BENE- 
FACTOR during his or her 
lifetime and thereafter it will 
be used for the education of 
a student for the priesthood. 


ae 


RIENDS who cannot found 

a COMPLETE BURSE are 
earnestly invited to contribute 
as they wish, to one not yet 
completed. All donations are 
gratefully acknowledged. 


em 


URSE FOUNDERS J share 

in a special way in the 
Masses and prayers of 
PRIESTS ORDAINED 
THROUGH THEIR GENER- 
OSITY. The priests of the So- 
ciety of St. Columban celebrate 
2500 Masses each year for 
Benefactors. 


es 


IS] HOLINESS, POPE 

PIUS XI, _ graciously 
grants the Apostolic Benedic- 
tion to all Benefactors. 


me 





Our Urgent Need 


More Burses 








The following Burses are incomplete and we earnestly invite 
our friends to contribute to them. We gratefully acknowledge 
the recent donations recorded below. 


Blessed) oaciament sUTSe ten ees $3,161.00 

ATT LOT ec face al od Sl ee 5.00 $3,166.00 
Gly oNaiie soUrses fsa ratte) De eeysees see 170.00 
Sacteduibearteburces a. osc 07) we i eee 3,981.10 . 

AMR OLO RS DULL ies or ee ee ne eee 1.00 

AE iene hehe Pca ee eee ere 3.00 3,985.10 
ImmacilaterConception Burse. 12. os 1,845.47 | 

PROT LCT Tere i. Re ee OOK ein eS 200" 4 849947. 
Ourlady or Perpetual idelp Burses 2a 551.00 

Mar cavet C2 IK OTGS os io ee ee eee 1.00 552.00 
mlbittlen: lower buTse 1. sn eee 2,502.52 
oly, Souls -DUKse-.ci ei ssi eee ee 2,122.88 

VAR COS ASTUCR, 6 Ree bee ee es 1.00 2,123.88 
SERIA SH LSE pct eerie: es) ote ee ema e 229.00 

Mires Vulta, OF Harg toe eee ae 1.00 230.00 
ete ILNONY.S;, DUT Se akon: oe eset ee eee 897.92 
2S) Brigid) s.DUrsee ere eens) ek ee eee eee 1,343.65 
Soc avColtiibat suas tea ass eters nee 1,202.00 
ESS Putian Seu lse ae eek At SL eae ee 1,083.50 
POE a JOS PHS Use eee ee aes ee 1,734.75 
*St. Madeleine Sophie Barat Burse.............. 350.00 
Pots WPathick Se bUusc ie alee eens LDDs 
St PRita Ss DUS eee a he eS Bodo 

Mrs -PatrithMagwire ce cag 5.00 1,054.79 
ECP EN INnCentRGe ical So DULSe 225 es eu 646.30 
Tittle Iiissionary purse i.e 2,816.74 

Various) Contri0unons 22.52 ce 65.48 2,882.22 


*No new donations received up to January 26 for the Burses marked 
with an asterisk. 


DONATIONS for Burses may be sent to: 
VERY REV. E. J. McCARTHY, SUPERIOR 
ST. COLUMBANS, NEBR. 
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& 
Wituiam: “Anne, don’t you th 
you ought to congratulate me on # 
judgment I displayed i in the selection of } 
a wife?” a 










eo 


ANNE: “Believe me, if it wasn't for 
the judgment I displayed in making y 
put your money in the ANNUI’ 
PLAN, you might have a different a 
for the parade today.” 





\ \ ILLTAM wae"s tide who liked He ‘Wearin’ 0’ the Green. He always 
took part in the annual St. Patrick’s Day parade. Anne was very poe 4 
of him when she pinned the shamrock on his lapel. _ ‘oes 


Years ago they insured tiemullves against all fr 
nancial trouble by an ANNUITY AGREEME 
with the Chinese Mission Society and each y 
brings them that peace and contentment ae go Oo 
with freedom from worry. 





An Annuity Signed Means 
An Easy Mind 





Cut Out and Mail Today EPA W 1 uae 


To the Very Rey. E. J. McCarthy, Superior 
Chinese Mission Society 


Be) Caloenbanss Neue Single or Survivorship 3 


Annuities 


The Chinese Mission Socie 


St. Columbans, Nebr. 


Dear Father: 
I am interested in the Chinese Mission Society Annuity 
Plan and will be glad to have full information. 


wich tw 


Sincerely yours, 


SUCODOUDORUOSOGNUROCORSEOCUTEONORSENCEOTOUODETESORUREOUOUROUNEIOEESEESSEOS 


